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Gaster. 


O hearts, awake! The Easter dawn is here, 
The hills and dales are clad in silvery light, 

The murmuring stream sings softly on its way, / 
A glorious secret told it in the night. 

And glad and gay a ringing note resounds, 
Trembling and sweet it glides the vale along, 

And every bright-faced blossom of the grove, 


Bows its fair head in honor of the song. 


The Lord is msen! Angels hover near, Sing on, O streamlet, through the mossy vale, 

We feel their mystic presence in the air, Sing on, O wild bird, from the swaying bough, 
And their soft voiceless music winds its way Sing on, O heart, the wondrous tuneful lay, 

To human breasts and finds an echo there. That soars to Heaven with its immortal vow. 
QO love is sighing in each passing breeze, The rising sun is shining in the East, 

And floating to the great white throne above, There drifts the last faint shadow dim and sad, 
Kneels at its Maker’s feet and humbly asks The Lord is risen, truly God is great! 

Love’s priceless guerdon—answering love. Rejoice! O earth, look upward, and be glad! 


—L. R. BAKER. 
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It was not till after the funeral, and 
when its trappings were entirely removed 
and the house in its old order, that Mr. 
Rodney arrived. As he entered the lib- 
rary, where a fire of logs roared up the 
chimney and sent rosy lights dancing ev- 
erywhere, while flowers blew their cool 

. deliciousness through all the air, he found 
a very different room from that which had 
been visited by Mrs. Mauleverer with her 
little lamp in hand a week before, and he 
paused in wonder at sight of the beautiful 
creature, who more lovely in her close-fit- 
ting black dress than in any of her ances- 
tral fineries, turned to receive him. 


‘«My name is Rodney,”’ responded the 
new-comer, with a bow of his handsome 
dark head. ‘‘ At the service of Mr. Maul- 
everer’s grand-daughter. I am the junior 
member of the firm that has long con- 
ducted Mr. Mauleverer’s business. And 
I regret that, in the absence abroad of Mr. 
Ropes, our senior partner, the storm and 
all its accidents of flood and field, have 
hindered my earlier arrival.”’ 

‘«Pray be seated,’’ she said. 
mother will be down before long. 
not a business woman myself.” 

‘‘No,”’ he thought, but did not say, 
whatever his unconscious eyes said. ‘* You 
are the woman that Phidias sculptured, 
that Titian painted, that Shakespeare 
wrote sonnets to, taken shape here in 
nineteenth century mourning. I wonder 
if there is a soul in the thing.” And 
then he looked about and said, still to 
himself, ‘‘But I wonder where is Amy.” 

‘*You are very cold,’’ she said. ‘It 
has been such bitter weather. This chair 
by the fire is warmer. A fire is a very 
pleasant thing when one is dreary. And 
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somehow, when there is a death in the 
hcuse it is very dreary, and I like great 
fires everywhere.”’ 

‘¢ Fire, I suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘is like 
the principle of life. It cheers because 
it is the very opposite principle to that of 
death. Or perhaps because the mounting 





flame seems to promise us the mounting 
spirit.” 

‘“‘T can’t imagine,’’ she said, in an 
absent-minded way, as if she were not 
exactly addressing him, but yet must 
speak, ‘‘what death was ordered for. It 
makes one very low-spirited.”” And her 
eyes were full of tears. ‘‘Even when 
death brings you all sorts of good fortune, 
great incomes, bank accounts, brocades, 
diamonds, it is only that you will have to 
lay them all down and follow in your 
turn: Everybody dies. All the little 
children,—why, they are only born & 
die! It doesn’t seem to meas if life were 
anything. The only thing in the world 
is death—oh, it is horrible to have a dead 
body a whole week in the house with you! 
I—1 beg your pardon,’’ she said suddenly, 
looking up with a half-bewildered glance, 
‘I should not be speaking to astranger—" 

‘¢The family lawyer,”’ he said, smiling, 
‘¢is not a stranger. He is rather to 
regarded as a friend, as one’s closest 
friend, in fact,’’ and as he spoke the warm 
firelight softened the eagle glance of his 
grey eyes. 

‘‘T am glad to hear you say that,” she 
added, after inspecting the dark nobility 
of his face awhile. ‘I have no clos 


friend. My mother, of course, adores me 
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But yet, she acts almost as an enemy 
might act,—she is—so—oppressive. I alt 
not sure that I want to go to England and 
be traded off for a coronet,’’ she said, 
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gazing at him anew, and making a sort 
of inappreciable motion towards him. 
“Of course there is something flattering 
in the thought of being called a princess. 
Ishould like to have them know at home in 
Heightill that I was a princess. And yet 
I don’t understand why princess means 
more than miss or mistress if the princess 
hasonly the same Mauleverer money. And 
perhaps I should be quite as happy if I 
loved somebody here who didn’t need my 
money to support his state—’’ 

What in the world was she talking 
about? What girl talked in this manner 
toa man she saw for the first time? What 
manner of talk was it, any way! Mr. 
Rodney asked himself. But yet she was 
so beautiful, her eyes were so soft and 
bright, her color going and coming was 
so rich, her tears so genuine, her smiles so 
enchanting, he suffered her to continue, 
almost without further thought. ‘So you 
see, though you might think I need noth- 
ing,” she went on rapidly,”’ ‘‘I do need 
afriend. Your face makes me think I 
can trust you. I have seen a photograph 
of it,—it was in this room,—I took it to 
myown. If I find I need you, will you 
be my friend?’’ 

It seemed unreal to him, so out of habit, 
out of taste. But who could have resisted 
that pleading gaZe, those silver tones? ‘I 
am your friend already,” Rodney said; 
and he half pardoned her, feeling that 
possibly a year of casual acquaintance 
could not have brought any so near each 
other as this freedom occasioned by the 
Ptessure on sensitive nerves of one of the 
great dark facts of the universe. But then 
he felt that they were more than out of 
ste, the sudden confidences of this 





trange girl; they were singular enough to 
uncanny. 
“Then it is a bargain,’’ she said, all 
the fine remote hauteur gone, and she 
threw herself into the opposite chair, for 
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she had been standing all the while, as if 
she experienced relief. ‘‘You’re my 
friend,”’ she said. ‘‘‘ What a thing friend- 
ship is, world without end!’ That is 
something Mabel reads. Mabel loves 
books; I like people. Our mother has. 
brought us here where we see no people. 
Just as if grandpapa couldn’t depart in 
peace without our assisting at the scene! 
I suppose I haven’t any heart, —Miss Amy 
really loved old Mr. Mauleverer. That 
is strange, is it not?’’ 

The young man’s face darkened. 
‘¢ Strange that Mr. Mauleverer’s adopted 
child loved him? It would be strange if 
she did not!”’ 

‘¢ You knew my grandfather.” 

‘¢ And valued him.”’ 

‘¢Tell me about him.”’ 

‘¢ There is not much to tell. He wasa 
master of men. He had great ideas. 
His work was done not for the sake of 
the money, but of the achievement,—the 
money came just the same.”’ 

‘«He had a great brain then?” 

‘<A great brain.’ 

*¢ For all that, he was mad once.”’ 

‘*How did you ever hear that!’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Rodney. 

‘<I discovered it last week in some old 
letters I found. It gave me a great shock. 
I saw that my mother had always con- 
cealed the fact. I saw—I saw much 
else——”’ 

‘«Perhaps she has forgotten it.’’ 

‘¢Then she has forgotten that I may go 
mad, too.”’ 

YoR?” 

‘‘T, Another mad Mauleverer.”’ 

‘¢Don’t think of such a thing! Noth- 
ing is more unlikely. You are like your 
grandmother,—her portrait is in the long 
hall, you may have noticed.” 

‘« Perhaps now you have come the gloom 
will lift. Miss Amy, too,—” 
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«By the way, will you let Miss Amy 
know that I am here?”’ 

She rose, and went toward the bell, 
while Rodney marvelled silently what had 
been going on in this house. ‘‘So you 
know,”’ she said, ‘‘it has been so pleasant 
to meet some one from the outer world, 
the live world, in this house of dead peo- 
ple, that I half hate to let the moment 
end,—to call my mother or any one. And 
I have met so few people at the best, and 
you are so unlike any I have met, so— 
Here is my mother,’’ and she sank back 
in her chair with a face impassive as a 
mask, and left Mr. Rodney to introduce 
himself. 

‘‘You must be fatigued with your jour- 
ney, Mr. Rodney,”’ said Mrs. Mauleverer, 
after the first few words. 

‘* Not at all.’ 

‘¢Will you go to your room? Or shall 
we at once proceed to business?”’ 

He looked at her in a moment’s aston- 
ishment. ‘‘To business?’’ he said. It 
occurred to him that the whole household 
was disordered in mind. 

**Yes. Ido not feel like losing a great 
deal of time. And if I am to take out 
letters of administration in my own and 
my daughter’s behalf, I should like to do 
so as early as possible, as I expect to sail 
shortly 

‘Letters of administration?’’ said Mr. 
Rodney. ‘I really beg your pardon. 
But why should you do that? The will—”’ 

‘*We have searched everywhere, but 
have failed to find a will. In the absence 
of one, my daughter and myself inherit, 
as you are of course aware.’’ sd 

«Oh, there is a will,’’ he said, looking 
up quickly, in spite of the bland tones 
and languid manrer of the lady who sat 
before him with her long white hands 
upon the arm of her chair, and with 
whose history he was well acquainted. 
‘There are a half dozen useless documents 
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of the kind hidden away between 
covers of these books. But there 
another entirely valid, executed thre 
months ago. I witnessed it myself.” 

“A will?” she said, with whitening 
lips. 

“‘Yes.. One giving slight legacies t 
various people, to your daughter, to Mig 
Amy, and with the remainder a 
a charity.” 

‘*You have it?”’ 

‘‘No. But—” 

‘¢ Then permit me, in view of my father 
in-law’s last words to me, to doubt if 
existence. Remorse probably overtook 
him, and at the last he destroyed it and 
did what was right. Coupling m 
daughter and Miss Amy!” 

A color came to the young man’s datk 
face again. ‘‘Mr. Mauleverer,”’ said he, 
‘*could have seen no reason why he should 
not speak of your daughter and Miss Amy, 
together.”’ 

‘I do not see that it is necessary® 
discuss Miss Amy. I have told her that 
she should be pensioned with the othe 
dependents, and that is the end of her. I 
do not intend any accidental person @ 
her sort to interfere with my daughters 
rights.”’ 

‘‘Miss Amy has rights, Miss Amy ha 
rights,’’ said Leona, her voice having the 
intonation of a bell that has many time 
before made the same sound. 

‘¢Leona, my darling,’’ said her mothet. 
‘«There is really such a thing as a too te 
der conscience. If you keep harping @ 
this string, I shall be obliged to ask Mis 
Amy to leave the house before I had if 
tended to do so.”’ 

‘« Ask Miss Amy to leave the house!” 
exclaimed Mr. Rodney involuntarily: 
‘‘That would be a most singular proceed 
ing,—the house where she has so = 
been mistress !”’ 

‘‘ Again I must decline to discuss thé 
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All that I wish of you, Mr. Rod- 
is assistance in the legal steps 
necessary. Perhaps we had best say no 
more to-night, but wait till you are more 
rested. Your journey, with bridges swept 
away and trains derailed, has been very 
tiring. As I understand the case at pre- 
gent, there is no will. I have dower 
rights in the estate, and a certain amount 
of the personal property. All the rest 
belongs to my daughter. Now, let us say 
no more about it till to-morrow. You 
dined at the inn? That was an aspersion 
on our hospitality. Barnes will show you 
toyour room. Let me wish you good rest 
and good night!’’ and she rose, and swept 
past him with her daughter. But the 
daughter lingering on her steps, lifted the 
heavily fringed lids a moment, and shed 
upon him the smile of the great dark 
moons beneath them. ‘‘ Till to-morrow,”’ 
she murmured. And as she passed him, 
she had left in his hand the red rose she 
had worn in spite of her mourning. 

Rodney went to his room, and-sat long 
over the fire there in his perplexity. Here 
was an aspect of the case of which he had 
never dreamed. The tragedy of Mr. 
Mauleverer’s life was brought home to him 
with new force. In spite of his fealty to 
the old man, he felt a pity and tenderness 
for this child whom thé grandfather had 
always refused to see. If there were no 
will, indeed; if this girl, Leona, were 
sole heir of this monstrous wealth, then, 
too, he might well have understood that 
the whole thing was within his grasp, if 
he would. It never crossed his mind. He 
was one of those simple-minded men who 
have but one passion in their lives; and 
all his soul hung upon the will of the 
dove-eyed girl who had been the breath 
of life to her adopted father, to whom he 
had never dared breathe his love, feeling 
her in her loftiness of spirit far beyond 
his right; and he was only yearning to 
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comfort her in her trouble now, as nothing 
but love might comfort, as he had yearned 
in all this long journey across half a con- 
tinent, when all the elements conspired to 
delay him, to keep him away and leave her 
to suffer alone. ‘‘I will see her to-mor- 
row,” he said. ‘‘I will learn my fate. I 
am glad that she waived all rights to his 
millions, in favor of that charity. If she 
receives my love, if she gives me hers, it 
will be the joy of my life to work for 
her!’’ As he looked from the window, be- 
fore he went to rest, the very stars seemed 
to stoop from their purple depths like 
gleams of guardian spirits above her in the 
little turret chamber where he knew seh 
slept, and all the peaceful stretch of the 
wide valley in its snowy lights and violet 
shadows, seemed but the pure clear belong- 
ing of her pure clean life and soul. ‘‘If 
she does not love me, if she never loved 
me,”’ he murmured, ‘‘I thank God for 
the bliss of loving her!” 

Mr. Rodney breakfasted alone the next 
day, and then he betook himself to the 
library where Mrs. Mauleverer and her 
daughter awaited him, as he had requested. 
The room was bright with the morning 
sun, and with the fire of big logs on the 
hearth, and the flowers were fresh and full 
as on the night before, but Leona, in a 
white morning gown of soft woolen stuff, 
was more radiant than by firelight, and 
her smile was just as sweet. 

‘«T shall have to request the presence of 
Miss Amy Mauleverer,’’ said Mr. Rodney, 
and now there was a command in his tone 
that overcame any scornful remonstrance, 
and obliged Mrs. Mauleverer to send the 
request up stairs. 

There came, in answer to the summons, 
a slender little creature, wearing soft grey, 
—her adopted father having especially 
disliked the custom of wearing black,— 
not beautiful, yet with a face fine as a 
pearl, pure as a nun’s, the pale brown hair 
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banded simply about it, the eyes like 
doves, those eyes of the scriptural poet’s 
song. She turned with a frank gesture to 
Rodney and gave him Her hand, while 
the tears started to her eyes, and if under 
the close pressure of his own grasp and 
the earnest gaze of his eyes that would 
assure her of the comfort of his sympathy 
and intense feeling, a color suffused her 
face till it wore the blush of the inside of 
a shell, Mrs. Mauleverer did not glance 
long enough at so insignificant a creature 
as to see it. But Leona sawit, and shook 
as she saw it with a visible shudder. 

««f have asked for the presence of Miss 
Amy Mauleverer, and of the others,’’ said 
Mr. Rodney, coming back to the table 
and looking about slowly, ‘‘that I might 
read aloud the will of Mr. Mauleverer.”’ 

‘*There can be no will,’’ said Mrs. 
Mauleverer, with cold distinctness. 

“‘T_ beg your pardon,’’—began Mr. 
Rodney. 

*¢ And before we begin on the necessary 
steps we are to take, Mr. Rodney,”’ she 
went on, disregarding his interruption, 
**T should like to know in what bank the 
blood rubies and the old mine stones are 
deposited.’’ 

‘In no bank, Mrs. Mauleverer.’’ 

‘In no bank! Do you mean to say that 
they are in this house ?”’ 

‘*Certainly. Mr. Mauleverer never 
trusted to safe deposits. The jewels were 
always kept in the house.”’ 

‘«'They are not in the house,”’ said Mrs. 
Mauleverer. ‘‘It has been searched from 
top to bottom.’’ She stopped a moment, 
rose and sank back in her chair again. 
‘It becomes then my unpleasant duty,” 
she said, ‘‘to demand them of Miss Amy, 
in whose care they must have been.”’ 

‘Of me?”’ cried a voice like the ring 
of silver, while the large soft eyes were 
turned in astonishment towards Mr. Rod- 
‘“‘In my care? I have never seen 
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them in my life. I have never even heap 
of them!”’ 

‘*An exceedingly probable statement! 
I am sorry to hear it made. For we shall 
not submit tamely to outrage. I shall at 
once proceed to law for their recovery,” 

‘“What does she mean?’’ asked Mig 
Amy, in her mild wonder. 

««She means what shall cost her dear!” 
muttered Mr. Rodney. ‘Not another 
word, Mrs. Mauleverer!’’ he exclaimed, 
in a louder tone. ‘‘Not another word!” 

‘*To whom do you address yourself, 
sir?’’ cried Mrs. Mauleverer. ‘If that 
young woman, convinced that she had 
become unable to delude a sick old maa 
into making her his heiress, has chosen to 
recoup herself by appropriating the valua 
bles of the house, unless she restores them 
at once she shall be arrested as a common 
thief !”’ § 

‘Silence! ’’ roared Mr. Rodney. “1 
refuse to hear another syllable !’’ he cried, 
his eyes flashing so that Mabel shrank 
back in: her chair, and Leona mades 
murmur and a motion for forbearaneé 
from her mother. 

‘¢In what capacity are you present here, 
sir,” demanded Mrs. Mauleverer., “As 
my lawyer i 

‘¢As the late Mr. Mauleverer’s lawyef, 
and as the man who aspires to the hand 
of his adopted daughter!”’ 
. There was a sharp cry, half smothered 
in the moment, from Leona. But he did 
not hear it as he rose and crossed the 
room and stood looking down upon Amp 
The color had swept over her face agaill 
in a surge, and, conscious of his survejy 
her eyes fell and her head drooped. But 





he still s:ood there; and slowly, as if the 
lids were ../most too heavy to lift, she raised 
the eyes ai: met his own with a steadfat 
gaze, and 1 ‘ted and laid in his the little 


hand. Thei still holding her hand he 
led her to a chair beside his own at thé 
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table, took from his pocket a ring of keys, 
and selecting from them one resembling 
only a blunt needle, he went to the fire- 
place, inserted the needle in what ap- 
peared to be a flaw of the Dutch tiles, 
pushed aside a section of the tiles and 
disclosed a small fire-proof safe built into 
the wall. Directly afterward he had 
opened the safe and withdrawn some 
papers from which he took a document 
tied with red tape and sealed with the 
Mauleverer seal. Behind the other papers 
were dimly visible a number of shagreen 
cases piled together. 

“This,”’ said Mr. Rodney, opening 
and smoothing out the document, ‘is Mr. 
Mauleverer’s will. Various other wills 
have been made by him at previous times, 
which he had put away 1n odd corners and 
receptacles, between the covers of books, 
and among old letters, but none of them 
were witnessed, and all of them are worth- 
les. This will was made one month 
before the testator’s death, and will be 
presented by me for probate.’’ And he 
proceeded to read the words which con- 
tinued to his granddaughter, Leona, an 
anuity sufficient to protect her and her 
mother from want, as heretofore, that 
gave to his adopted child, Amy, a similar 
Provision, that having been her own 
choice, and the remainder to the endow- 
ment of a charity. 

“Do you mean,’’ cried Mrs. Mauleverer, 
vith lips that trembled in spite of herself, 
“that this will disinherits my daughter, 
that she is not the possessor of the Mau- 
kverer property, that instead of to splen- 
fid fortune he has doomed his own son’s 
thild to poverty? It isa forgery! Ido 
Mt believe it! Let me see it!’’ And at 
the same moment she had snatched the 
theet from his hand and had whirled it 
between the burning logs of the great fire, 
Where it shrivelled and blazed and flew 
tp the chimney in an instant of time, 
VoL. CXIV—No. 21. 
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and before it was possible to make a 
motion. 

‘‘Now!”’ she said triumphantly. 

‘«Now,’’ said Mr. Rodney, quietly. 

‘‘IT take the consequences! Be they 
stone walls or what they may!”’ she cried. 

‘The chief consequences,’’ said Mr. 
Rodney,”’ are that by your own act your 
daughter is disinherited, and you have 
placed the Mauleverer property in Miss 
Amy’s hands.”’ 

“iY 

‘*You! You married Mr. Mauleverer’s 
son when he was an insane man. The 
marriage, owing to the fact of his in- 
sanity, was illegal and is void; he never 
recovered sufficiently to make it legal; 
and you have no right to the name you 
bear. Your daughter then has no legal 
claim to one penny of this property. On 
the contrary, Miss Amy being, by all due 
form and seal of law, the adopted daughter 
of the testator, has been made by your 
own hand the owner of the entire estate.” 

Mrs. Mauleverer sank bank in her chair; 
her chin fell; she was of a deadly pallor. 
‘¢And my child is a beggar!” she cried. 
«¢ And worse than a beggar !”’ 

‘<No, indeed, Mrs. Mauleverer,’’ came 
the silver tones, and Miss Amy was hurry- 
ing to herside. ‘‘I will not consent, Mr. 
Rodney will not wish me to consent, to 
change in one iota the disposition that 
my father made of his possessions, and all 
that he gave you shall be yours.” 

But for the moment Mrs. Mauleverer 
did not heed her, did not hear her. 

‘‘No will of his could stand, if it were 
contested, in any event!’ shecried. ‘‘He 
was as mad as all the rest these mad 
Mauleverers !”’ 

‘¢ There is no will to stand or to fall,’’ 
said Mr. Rodney. ‘‘There is nothing 
now but the law of the land which, as 1 
told you, gives the whole property to Miss 
Amy, to do with as she will. You would 
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have robbed her of her own, had you been 
able,’’ said Mr. Rodney, sternly. ‘‘Now 
you are dependant on her inclination for 
anything you may receive!”’ 

‘‘Oh no, indeed,’’ cried Miss Amy, 
deprecatingly. ‘‘Let me tell you again. 
Nothing shall make any difference with 
you. Ishall fulfil my dear father’s wishes 
regarding youand your child. He wished 
you to be taken care of. I cannot forget 
either that Leona has his blood in her 
veins. I will be a sister to her < 

‘*Then,’’ said Mrs. Mauleverer, firmly 
and with decision, ‘‘you can do no less 
than divide this property with her!’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Amy with equal decision, 
‘‘that I cannot do. I have told you I 
shall respect my father’s, wish,—if in one 
thing, then in all ." 

‘*Your father !’’ 
of tone. 

‘«T never knew any other,” said Amy. 

‘The late Mr. Mauleverer,’’ said Mr. 
Rodney, ‘‘by adopting a child with ail 
prescribed care and precaution made him- 
self her legal parent. And let me assure 
you, Mrs. Mauleverer, that if you persist 
in this course towards Miss Mauleverer, I 
shall withdraw my consent to her assisting 
you in any manner!”’ 

‘¢She does not quite understand,’’ said 
Miss Amy. ‘‘She does not know how 
very near to his heart was this charity 
which he wished to found. It was a sort 
of expiation he would offer,—not for his 
own sins! Oh, no! He never had a 
sin! But for his race. He would not 
rest in his grave,—I could not rest in my 
bed,—if I refused to obey his desire. He 
has talked it over to me in its remotest 
detail. If the Mauleverers ever did harm 
in the world, this is a good that will coun- 
terbalance it, a great institution——.”’ 

‘What do I care for institutions!’’ in- 
terrupting the young girl in the midst of 
the enthusiasm with which her face glowed 
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as with the white beauty of inspiratiog§ «Jj 
‘«T care for justice, for justice !’’ exclaim it, Ih 
Mrs. Mauleverer, lifting her head to whidll jaw— 
she pressed her white hands heavy with « 
the family jewels which she had not hesill ward, 
tated to make her own. ‘‘ Leona is hilin wha 
son’s child. Justice gives her this monet, but 
I will not submit to less than justice fal sn. 
her. You, an accident, an adopted af author 
cident from, no one knows where, to dan this es 
look down on my child as of illegal birth§ «y, 
‘‘Dear Mrs. Mauleverer! I have nevegl «|, 
I have never had such a thought !’’ He sai 
‘«Patience is ceasing to be a Virtue could. 
Mrs. Mauleverer. We will end this inter he dyi 
view,’’ said Mr. Rodney. ing. 
‘«Somebody has, somebody has hall Rodne 
such a thought! Somebody has said § «Ww 
a word !”’ gasped 
‘*You have understood me to say whi face, a 
is equivalent,’’ said Mr. Rodney, quiet «7 
‘“*You can have it said publicly if youl sis a 
choose. And it being the understoo,, 
fact, I would advise you to accept Misi fo yo 
Amy Mauleverer’s offer, little as I Sei nor Le 
you deserve it. And I assure you thatil js 4) 
is only through a saintly forbearance thi} «si 
she continues and repeats her proposal.” § ip qr 
‘¢TDon’t, don’t say such a thing!” cried “Dc 
Amy. ‘It isnot I. It is my father. Wf goyp). 
was, it is, his wish that Leona should Rf «y,,,, 
provided for with comfort, all her life Bat the 
wherever she might be, entirely regardli§l Rodne 
of his approval or disapproval of Oth}: is 4 ; 
matters. And this will do it. And before, 
my own, with what he has made my OMB yith ¢p, 
he would be willing I should do as 1 wi} Rodne: 
and I wish to share my income with jab tring, 
Mrs. Mauleverer. We shall find it quilé xcept 
sufficient.”’ - Bout-stre 
‘¢Never!’’ said Mrs. Maulevertt ome d: 
‘‘What! Accept your bounty of @ PRing 


tance, when my right is the whole!”" 7 

‘‘Remember, Mrs. Mauleverer,” 
Mr. Rodney, again, ‘‘that you have® 
right.’’ 


















































«If not in law, though I will not admit 
it, | have in equity, in justice, in God’s 
law——”’ 

‘‘Mother,’’ said Mabel, coming for- 
ig ward, ‘‘Mr. Rodney is altogether correct 
@inwhat he says. You knew nothing about 
it, but I long ago consulted Judge Grier- 
sn—and- you know there is no higher 
authority—as to Leona’s absolute claim in 
this estate 7 

“You! ”’ 

“TI, And he told me she had none. 
He said in effect that old Mr. Mauleverer 
could dispose of his own as he would, but, 
he dying intestate, Leona inherited noth- 
ing. He said substantially what Mr. 
Rodney says.’’ 

“What right, what right had you,’’— 
gasped Mrs. Mauleverer, purple in the 








| WHE face, although too faint to speak aloud. 
ety “The right as your child to know what 
f yo this all meant and where it was leading 


uw. And now, mother, it is plainly best 
for you to understand that neither you 
nor Leona have a right here of any sort. 
ltis all sufferance.’’ 

“Silence! silence ’’—but her voice failed 
ina dry sob. 

“Do you want to return to our old 
troubled life, mother?’’ urged Mabel, 
“Wanting this, going without that, bills 
athe door? I would advise you, as Mr. 
Rodney does, to accept Miss Amy’s offer. 
ltisakind one. It gives us all we had 
kefore, and enough more, when compared 
vith the past, to make it affluence! Mr. 
Rodney, Miss Amy, you see she is all un- 
Mung, she is unable to think, let me 
“cept it in her name,’’ cried Mabel with 
tit-stretched hands, ‘‘and thank you,— 
sme day she will thank you herself, and— 
td—Oh, be friends to us, we need 
fiends sorely now !”’ 

And, for answer, Amy’s arms were 
ped about the girl. ‘‘We will, we 
mil!’’ she murmured. ‘And if you only 
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choose, you shall always stay here in this 
house with me. I never had a sister. I 
should like a sister so, dear Mabel!”’ 

Did any vision of the future cross Mrs. 
Mauleverer’s inner sight, as she lay back 
there in her chair, with closed eyes in the 
ensuing moments? Did she see Amy, in the 
years to come, administering with her 
husband the great charity as its founder 
had decreed; with Mabel, cheerful and 
content, a helpful sister in the house; with 
herself—the stings and fangs of pride and 
anger gone,—moving between this house, 
bright with all gentle influences, and that 
dark one where her other child was 
doomed to drag out the long life of the 
Mauleverers’ in moods that mimicked all 
the dreams of the past with a gentle aim- 
less gayety that was gay only because it 
was oblivion? If there were such a thing 
as reading the future at all, in that exalted 
and overwrought moment, she might well 
have forseen all this in their lives, for 
all this was to come to pass. And although 
her wrong-doing was to be forgiven, yet 
she was to reap many a bitter harvest from 
her mistakes and misdeeds, and ask herself 
wearily whyshe had scattered such evil seed 
in her early day, accuse herself as the source 
of Leona’s being, as the source of her 
misery too, and wonder if the ambition 
for wealth and rank that made her marry 
a youth of broken intellect, in order that 
she might attain her end, were not as 
wild an act as any act ever committed by 
the maddest of the mad Mauleverers! 

But at that moment, and almost while 
Amy was speaking, a low cry of warning 
came from Mabel, and all eyes turned 
with hers to Leona. 

While they had busied themselves with 
the document, her quick eyes had caught 
sight of the morocco cases in the little 
crypt; she had them out and emptied, 
and had strung the contents about herself, 
on her head, her throat, her breast, her 
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wrists, over her shoulders, streaming down 
her white draperies, the great blood- 
rubies, the Mauleverer diamonds. ‘‘Oh, 
no, indeed, mother dear,’’ Leona was 
saying. ‘‘I am no beggar. Your child 
is no beggar. We shall go abroad just 
the same. I shall marry a prince if you 
wish it,—you will make a prince of Mr. 
Rodney. No one is a beggar, you know, 
that has the Mauleverer rubies. They are 
worth more than the Mauleverer money. 


A LEGEND OF EASTER EGGS. 


They go with the name. I have the nanng) 
if you have not. See them! They 
like streams of blood, of blood that 
been set on fire,—only it seems as if j 
were my brain that were on fire! N 
















A LEGEND OF EASTER EGGS. 





BY CARRIE MALTBY SILLOWAY. 





Trinity’s bells with their hollow lungs, 

And their vibrant lips, and their brazen tongues, 
Over the roofs of the city pour 

Their Easter music with joyous roar, 

Till the soaring notes to the sun are rolled, 

As he swings along in his path of gold. 


«« Dearest Papa,” says my boy to me, 

As he merrily climbs on his mother’s knee, 
«« Why are these eggs that you see me hold 
Colored so finely with blue and gold ? 
And what is the wonderful bird that lays 
Such beautiful eggs on Easter Days?” 


You have heard, my boy, of the man who died, 
Crowned with keen thorns and crucified ; 

And how Joseph the wealthy-whom God reward- 
Cared for, the corpse of the martyred Lord, 
And piously tombed it within the rock, 

And closed the gate with a mighty block. 


Now, close by the tomb a fair tree grew, 

With pendulous leaves and blossoms blue ; 

And deep in the green trees shadowy breast 

A beautiful singing-bird sat onher nest, 

Which was bordered with mosses like malachite, 
And held four eggs of an ivory white. 


Now when the bird from her dim recess 
Beheld the Lord in his burial dress, 

And looked on the heavenly face so pale, 
And the dear feet pierced with the cruel nail. 
Her heart nigh broke with a sudden pang, 
And out of the depths of her sorrow she sang. 













you shall not take them from me! Sor 
are alive, they are the only things thagonly « 
have no death in them, they are-drops el 
my own blood, the bad mad Maule 
blood! Oh, mother, mother, mothe that a 
dear, there is another mad Mauleverer!" But 
sense « 
sert tl 
times, 

men ; 
as And I 
sense | 
— of the 
All night long till the moon was up, ought 
She sat and sang in her moss-wreathed cupj— the on 
A song of sorrow as wild and shrill not be 
As the homeless wind when it roams the hill— thoug! 
So full of fears,—so loud and long, been a 
That the grief of the world seemed turned to ~; I 
qualit, 
_ Bi that is 
But soon there came through the weeping night votion 
A glimmering angel clothed in white ; of that 
And he rolled the stone from the tomb away, 9 me ye 
Where the Lord of the earth and the heaven's for me 
And Christ arose in the cavern’s gloom, am in 
And in living lustre came from the tomb. would 
Teason 
Now, the bird that sat in the heart of the free #f utes s; 
Beheld this celestial and wonderful mystery” § the be; 
And its heart was filled with sweet delight; Say *y 
And it poured a song on the throbbing nights get th 
Notes climbed on notes, till higher, higher, I coulc 
They shot to heaven like spears of fire. I s| 
ad m 

When the glittering, white-robed angel heard life. 

The sorrowing song of the grieving bird, The 
And heard the following chant of mirth, mW; 
That hailed Christ risen again on earth, fin 1s 
He said: “Sweet bird, be forever blest— af the 
Thyself, thy eggs, and thy moss-wreathed nes od - 
: , 
And ever, my child, since that blessed night, 7 -s 
When death bowed down the Lord of Light, © Ben 1 

The eggs of that sweet bird change their hug cM, 
And burn with red and gold and blue; F Mornin 


Reminding mankind in their simple way, 
Of the holy marvel of Easter Day. 
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I. 
HER WAY. 
Some one has said that ‘‘a woman loves 
; thygonly once.”’ ‘The natural inference to be 
drawn, | suppose, from such a statement 
as that—a statement which studiously ig- 
nores the masculine half of humanity—is 
that a man may love many times. 

But I, a woman,—a woman of good 
sense and mature age,—I deliberately as- 
sett that I have loved no less than three 
times, that I have loved no less than three 
men; loved honestly, devotedly, loyally. 
And lam weak enough, woman of good 
sense though I am, to be thinking to-night 
of the first man of the three, the man I 
ought to have forgotten long years ago, 
the one man of the three whose name has 
not been mine. I hardly know why my 
thoughts go his way to-night; his life has 
been a danger and his presence an evil to 
me; he has, so far as I know, only one 













7 quality which is really to be admired, and 
_,,§ that is his unswerving constancy and de- 
‘nigh yotion. He loved me; there is no doubt 
of that; and Ae loved only once. He loves 
+ Hime yet. Perhaps that is reason enough 
'SlG8 forme to think of him; perhaps not. I 
am inclined to believe that Mr. Ernton 
would think not. It may be that the 
Teason is the sentiment I read a few min- 
iret B utes since, and which I have quoted at 
ys §the beginning of what I have to write. I 
ts say ‘‘what I have to write,’’ for I cannot 
ht; @get the matter out of my mind; I know 
. Icould not sleep if I were to retire; and 
%I shall spend the hours between this 
ad morning in writing the story of my 

ard, & life. 

The clock is on the stroke of midnight 
low; the wind is blowing a gale; the 
ain is falling in torrents. I cannot think 
ofthe night as being less than a symbol of 

nest? BUY life, for that has been dagk and storm- 
swept, and yet—so surely as morning fol- 

nt, go"S night, so surely peace came to me in 
the later and better years. TI 

ht, é years. hat was 

val yhen Mr. Ernton came into my existence, 


—Mr. Ernton, who will be home in the 
)#®orning,—for you must know that I am 
Mrs. Ernton now. I am never lonely 
"hen he is near me; I am lonely now. I 
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TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 


BY PROF. CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 


am never fearful when he is by, ner start 
at every sound, at every fiercer blast or 
harsher dash of rain. Will it be strange 
and unheard of for me to write all night 
long? Will it be strange if I find the 
name of Dudley Carleton most prominent 
in my story, and that of Thomas Ernton 
occupying the third place of importance? 
Will it be strange if I fail to show my 
writing to Mr. Ernton when he comes 
home in the morning? Ah, well! it isa 
world of strange things. 

I was sixteen years of age when I met 
Dudley Carleton. More than one young 
man had praised the beauty and grace of 
Belle Chase, and, as more than one girl 
had spitefully disputed them, I suppose 
the lads had told no more than the simple 
truth. 

No one of them had touched my heart. 
I was careless, thoughtless, merry and 
happy. But, when I met Dudley Carle- 
ton, I knew I had found the key to my 
destiny. .I loved Dudley Carleton,—I 
loved him at first sight. I loved him 
more deeply and tenderly than I have 
loved since. I—I—but, no! I wrote the 
truth, or what I choose to consider (and 
perhaps hope) is the truth, when I began. 
So I 4ved,; it is all in the past tense, you 
see, and Dudley Carleton loved me. He 
loves’ me yet. I wonder whether I am 
glad of that? I wonder whether I am 
very wicked if I am not sorry for it? 

Dudley Carleton never told me that he 
loved me; I hardly know why. Perhaps 
I was too giddy and girlish, too fond of 
admiration and power, to give him an 
opportunity. He never told me he loved 
me, and he never will. 

How, then, do I know? How do the 
trees know when the winter has gone and 
spring is at hand? How do the birds 
know when to build their nests, and make 
the world glad with song? 

‘‘T am going away to seek my fortune,” 
said Dudley Carleton. The night was 
perfect; the moon was full; the droning 
river shimmered and glittered at our feet. 

‘‘Yes?’’? My answer was a question as 
well. , 

I looked him in the eyes. He smiled; 
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I smiled. We were young then, young 
and with all the future before us; we 
could not understand why the middle- 
aged smile little, and the old less; we felt 
that we could afford to smile at life. 

He did not tell me why he was going 
to seek his fortune; I did not ask him. 
He did not say who was his inspiration ; 
he did not tell me why life had grown so 
sweetly earnest to him, nor why ambition 
had found in his heart a sudden sturdy 
growth. I knew it all without telling, 
and he knew I knew it all. 

‘‘You will write?’’ he asked.. His 
tones were low; he hesitated a little; he 
could not doubt; he had no right to 
doubt. 

I bowed my head; then I looked up, 
and looked at him. He reached out and 
took my hand. I can feel my fingers 
thrill.to this very day, where his pressed 
them. He stooped down, suddenly and 
passionately, and kissed me. I shall feel 
that kiss burning on my lips when they 
are freezing into the silence which is to 
be eternal. 

It was not long before he left me, left 
me to search for gold in the far-off West, 
so far off that in those old days it seemed 
almost fabulous. I heard from him fre- 
quently; I wrote him often; and then, 
suddenly, silence fell between us. I wrote 
him one day, and received no answer; I 
wrote him again, and again, and again, 
and no word came across the mountains 
and the prairies to tell me whether he 
was living or dead, well or sick, desolate 
and lonely or careless and happy, true or 
false. I think I had anger for him first, 
then wonder, and last of all a tender pity, 
such as we feel for those who have gone 
away from us forever. 

A year went by—two—three. 

_ Iwas once more learning to laugh and 
sing and dance. I was learning that youth 
must rejoice or die, and that mourning 
must grow into the tenderness of regretful 
resignation. 

I was at-a party one evening, not a very 
large or fashionable affair, and there was 
a stranger there. The coming of strangers 
in our little town was an unusual event; 
and always an interesting one. 

I noticed the man watching me intently. 
He did not seem rude nor intrusive. He 
was not a man to stare at a lady he did 
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not know. But, nevertheless, he watched 
me almost constantly. 

He did not seem to care for an intro 
duction to me, for I saw him speaking, 
from time to time, with several person 
with whom I was well acquainted, and 
they did not even glance at me, intent 
though his watchfulness might be. 

I am not sure whether I felt flattergj 
by the interest I had evidently excited i 
the stranger, or annoyed. It was not a@ 
miration I saw in his eyes, it was wonder, 
amazement, doubt. I did not think his 
heart was touched by my youth anf 
beauty, and by my pensive and sorrowfil 
face; it seemed rather as though I ha 
awakened some unpleasant memory in his 
mind, or brushed away the ashes of ob 
livion from some burned out and ruined 
past in which he had had a part. Later 
in the evening, tired and lonely, I had 
crept away by myself into a little room 
not much used by the guests. I gt 
down, to think of the past, and present, 
and to wonder at the persistent earnest 
ness with which the unknown newcomer 
had followed my every movement with 
the glances of those deep, dark eyes of 
his. 

Suddenly there was the sound of foot 
steps almost at my side. I looked up; the 
stranger stood beside me, and he looked 
down into my eyes as I raised my glance 
to his face. 

. I started to rise. He laid his hand om 
my shoulder. His touch was gentle, a 
most womanly. But he had an earnest 
way, an almost commanding way, always. 

‘¢Pardon me,’ he said, and his tone 
were sweet and almost sad, ‘‘did yol 
ever know a man called Dudley Carle 
ton?” 

‘«T did,” I replied. 

‘¢ Well?” 

‘«Very well indeed.” 

‘*He was your friend?’’ 

I looked up at the stranger, half angry 
at the way in.which he was pressing 
questions home, but there was that in his 
face which fascinated and disarmed mé 
He was a man to whom one would nati 
rally tell the truth. I told it to him, and 
I did it promptly. 

‘Yes, he was my friend,”’ I said. 

‘‘T thought so. I think I have seeo 
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your picture in his possession, and—— 
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He walked across the room, slowly, and 
slowly returned. 

«My poor, poor child,” he said ten- 
derly, ‘‘how you must have suffered. The 
truth is better than suspense, is it not ?”’ 

I felt the blood leaving my face. The 
tears overflowed my eyes, my limbs trem- 
bled. I knew then, and the knowledge 
was a revelation, that I had hoped always, 
in spite of all there was against hope. 

‘T_T suppose so,’’ I said, ‘‘ he is dead, 
is he?” 

The man bowed gravely. 

“He is dead,’ he said; ‘‘he died 
bravely, unselfishly; he gave his life for 
mine, and 

He seated himself by my side, unbid- 
den, but unrebuked. 

«And I will tell you all about it; shall 
I?” he asked. 

I rose wearily. 

‘Not now,’’ I said, ‘‘not now. Some 
time I wish to know it all, but for to- 
night—I can only think of what you have 
said. Dead! dead! And I loved himso!”’ 

“TI know you did,’’ said the man, and 
then I realized the fact that I had spoken 
my feelings aloud; ‘‘I know you did; I 
honor you for it; good-night.’’ And he 
bowed gravely, pressed my hand kindly, 
and left me alone—alone with my sorrow 
and my tears. ' 

I don’t know that it would have been 
unnatural for me to have hated the mart 
for whom my lover had died. But, some- 





way, I did not hate James Jasper. He 
came to see me very often. He was al- 
ways kind, courteous, sympathetic. He 


always said just enough so, never,too much. 
He never told me how Dudley died, for I 
never asked him. But we often talked 
together of my dead hero, of his sayings 
and doings in the land in which he had 
sought his fortune, until the days and 
nights these two men had _ passed together 
inthe humble home which had been theirs 
i the mountain wilderness of Colorado 
seemed as well known to me and as thor- 
oughly understood by me as though I, 
and not James Jasper, had been the com- 
panion and helper of the one man of all 
men, the love of my girlhood,—Dudley 
Carleton. 

The weeks went by; the months went 
by; Ihad known James Jasper for more 
than a year. 
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‘« Walk by the river with me,’’ he said 
one perfect night. 

I looked in his face; I knew what he 
meant. The lonely grave in Colorado 
seemed hardly more than a dream; life 
was for the living, after all; one could 
not give one’s whole life toa memory. I 
rose; I would go; but—I would be honest 
with this man, honest and frank. 

‘‘T loved Dudley Carleton,’’ I said,— 
said it to the man who had said nothing 
more to me than his earnest ‘‘ walk by the 
river with me.”’ 

‘‘T know you did,” he said kindly; 
‘‘T am not sorry you did, but now, will 
you go with me? Will you walk with 
me?”’ ) 

I gave him my hand, and my heart 
went with it. He took the hand into his 
strong ones. Shall I not say that he took 
my heart into his pitiless grasp as well? 
And then I faced his waiting glance, and 
I gave him my answer. 

“¢T will walk with you—a/ways,’’ I an- 
swered. 

My lover was urgent. Business de- 
manded his attention in the West. He 
confessed that he had lingered months, at 
a loss of much of his hard-earned wealth, 
in the hope of winning me. And now 
he must go and attend to his business 
in person, ‘‘and you must go with me,”’ 
he said. I could not resist his wishes. 
We were married within a week of the 
day when I went with him to take the 
walk by the river, which was to be the 
type of our whole earthly future. So we 
thought, and I hoped. 

I shall always remember the day of the 
wedding. It was perfect, as days go in 
this world of imperfection. After the 
ceremony was over, we left the church 
together, and my husband and I walked 
down to the carriage; when something 
unexpected happened which called Mr. 
Jasper back for a minute or two. I sat in 
the carriage, looking out of the window 
nearest the church when a long drawn sigh 
of anguish fell upon my ear, and caused 
metoturn my head. There stood Dudley 
Carleton, the man I beheved to be dead 
and buried long ago, far away in the 
wilds of Colorado,—-the man whose mem- 
ory I had falsely believed I had buried out 
of my life and my future; there he stood, 
leaning in at the window of my carriage! 
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He did not say a word; neither did I. 
If the salvation of my soul had depended 
on my speaking, I believe I should have 
remained silent. He was pale as death, 
white as the light of moonlight on the 
hazy summit of some far-off snow-capped 
mountain. I looked to see him fall, faint, 
die. And yet I doubt if his face was 
whiter than mine. 

He reached over to where I sat, not 
very far, and I had no power left to shrink 
away from his unsteady hand. He caught 
a flower, a half-opened rosebud, I think it 
was, from the bunch at my throat, raised 
it to his lips, pressed a passionate kiss 
upon it—once—twice—thrice, and then, 
letting it fall.into the dust, he set his 
heavy heel upon it, and turned away. He 
was around the corner ina moment. I 
have never seen him since—unless—un- 
less—but I have no right to write it, even 
for my own eyes to read in the privacy of 
my own chamber. 

I shall never see him again; not until 
the veils of this world are rent in twain 
for me, and I stand in the awful light of 
eternity. 

My husband came back soon. He had 
not been gone a quarter of an hour. But, 
in that short time, my life had become a 
tragedy. I wondered what he would think 
if he could know how white had been the 
fair face whose bloom he praised; how 
agonized the eyes whose brightness he said 
he adored; how silent the voice which 
now could ring all the cadences of play- 
fulness and passion, hurrying—hurrying, 
HURRYING—because to stop for a moment 
would have been to go mad or die. 

I lived ten years with James Jasper. 
They were ten years of martyrdom. He 
was the man who had said Dudley Carle- 
ton was his friend; he was the man who 
had said Dudley gave his life for him; he 
was the man whose only road to my heart 
had been over the memory and in the 
name of the friendship of the man whose 
place he had usurped; he was the man, 
worldly wise and full of experience, who 
had not hesitated to win me, be the 
method whatever it might be. I suppose 
I ought to have hated him; I think I 
ought to be ashamed to have to say that I 
didn’t; but I had loved him once, and 
hatred can never grow from the soil which 
has once nourished that plant of heaven— 


no—yes—I made it out clearly at last, 


love. But I feared him, distrusted him, 
doubted him in all things, and feared 
most of all that he should some time come 
to know of the short and silent interview 
I had had on my wedding morning with 
the lover his word had put out of my life, 

Mr. Ernton and Mr. Jasper were part 
ners in business. I removed to New 
York with my husband, soon after m 





marriage, for Mr. Jasper had to be wher 
he could attend to his business. The 
business in which these gentlemen were 
engaged was connected with the operating 
of mines. One had to be in the great 
financial metropolis most of the time; the 
other had to make frequent trips to Cole 
rado, often remaining for months ata 
time. Before his marriage, Mr. Jasper 
had attended almost entirely to the West- 
ern business. After that, as Mr. Ernton 
was a single man, my husband gave up 
the travel and rough life of the West to 
him. I said I lived ten years with Jame 
Jasper. It is no more than just to say 
that he tried hard to make me happy. It 
is only true to say that he failed. But in 
ten years I had grown reconciled to my 
lot, resigned to my fate. My prayer im 
the days of my early wifehood, ‘‘ How 
long, O God, how long?’’ had growna 
stranger to my lips. I no longer idly 
wondered whether it would have made 
much difference after all, if Dudley Carle 
ton had leaned into my carriage window 
before I went into church that morning, 
instead of after. 

Mr. Jasper had seemed worried for some 
weeks, but as he had never troubled me 
with his business or denied me a request 





which involved the eypenditure of money, 
I had no right to ask questions now; ui 
less, indeed, I could bring myself to e& 
press an interest in his affairs which I did. 
not feel. Often he was at his office all 
night long. One night he came home 
early. He acted as though a great load © 
had been lifted from his mind. He wa 
almost gay and merry. 

I retired early. He went to his library. 





That was the last time I ever saw him 
alive. 

I remember looking out at my window, 
after I had extinguished the lights. 
street was a quiet one; no one was pas> 
ing; there was -no one in sight, unless— 
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there was a man standing in the shadow 
of the building across the street, evidently 
watching our house. Would you know a 
man by the turn of his shoulders? By his 
attitude? By some impatient gesture? I 
don’t know. And it was too dark for a 
face to have any individuality when seen 
at that distance. 

I don’t know who the man was. I have 
never mentioned any suspicions regarding 
him; in fact, I have never said that Isaw 
any one near our house at all on that fatal 
night. Suspicions? I have no suspicions, 
unless—unless—dut J have no right to 
write it, even for my own eyes to read in 
the privacy of my own chamber! 

The next morning the servant found 
James Jasper dead on the floor of his 
library. He had Ween stabbed to the 
heart. ‘There was no money gone, so far 
ascould be ascertained. ‘There were no 
papers missing, so far as any one seemed 
able to say. ‘There was no reason for this 
awful ending to my life of martyrdom, 
unless it was the wicked prayers.I had said: 
“How long, O God, how long?”’ Ten 
years—ten long years. But the tardy 
blow was a thunderbolt—sharp and sud- 
den, and from a cloudless sky. I had 
prayed madly! I had been taken at my 
word. Above his face, which would never 
again grow gravely tender when I came 
his way, above his heart, which could 
never again plot and plan for the guerdon 
of my love, above the sightless eyes, which 
had steadfastly watched to see that my 
every wish was gratified, I tried to say I 
had never loved him, never forgiven him, 
and I found I could not say it. 

The outer doors were locked. We could 
never find where the murderer had entered 
or gone away. I suppose / might have 
been suspected, but the evidence would all 
have shown a life of perfect harmony be- 
tween my husband and myself. If any- 
one had any idea of arresting me it was 


never spoken above his breath. ‘The in- 
quest developed nothing new. ‘The de- 
tectives failed at every point. ‘The mur- 


der of James Jasper is one of the unsolved 
Mysteries of the great city. 

Mr. Ernton was very helpful to me. 
He assisted me with the utmost kindness 
and courtesy. I grew to honor—admire 
—and— 

Well, when he wrote me a letter, one 
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day, in which he asked me to be his wife, 
I gladly consented. My life with him 
has been very quiet and happy. I love 
him; I know I do; I know I love him 
more than I could have loved either of 
the other men. If I die before him, my 
last regret will be for his loneliness. J 
wonder why I think of Dudley Carleton 
to-night ? 
If. 
HIS WAY. 

-It’s a rough night in the mountains. If 
the rain ever fell faster, or the wind 
howled louder, I never knew it. I can 
sit here, in my snug little cabin, and hear 
the trees crack and break, and ever and 
anon the fall of loosened masses of earth 
and rock, thundering down from the brink 
of some precipice not far away. 

Is the night like my life? I don’t know; 
God knows. It has seemed stormy. Has 
it been? It all depends on what her Life 
has been; I gave up any other aim than 
her happiness, long, long ago. If she is 
happy, no matter whether she ought to be 
or not, [am content. Even a fool’s par- 
adise zs a paradise. I loved Belle Chase 
when I came out to this wilderness. She 
knew it, though I never told her so. We 
had looked down through each other’s 
eyes into each other’s souls. We were as 
much pledged to one another as we would 
have been had the clergyman said his for- 
mula over us. I knew it, so did she. Is 
it strange that I’ve kept to the faith of my 
young manhood all these years, in plenty 
and in want, in safety and in peril, and 
that I’m gladly facing the future again, 
happy in being penniless if only the re- 
sult of my toil and skill falls into her 


‘hands in an unstinted portion—the gift 


and bounty of another man? 

I met James Jasper before I had been in 
the mountains a month. He and I were 
partners within a week from the time we 
met each other. We hunted for mineral 
wealth together; we ate together, drank 
together, slept together, scorched under 
the burning sun of summer or froze in 
the icy breath of winter together, and 
starved for days—on one or two unlucky 
occasions—cheerful and happy in being 
together. If God ever made a squarer, 
nobler, grander man than James Jasper, I 
was never fortunate enough to meet him. 
1 risked my life for him, more than once, 
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I gave for his sake all that makes life 
sweet, when I know I might have taken it 
from him. I would do it all again for 
him, under the same circumstances; God 
knows I would. How much I would like 
to avenge hisdeath. How quickly I would 
do it if I dared. We searched successfully 
one fine day. There were three of us to- 
gether, James Jasper, Thomas Ernton, and 
myself. I found the mine,—I alone; I 
found it after both the others had grown 
discouraged and demanded a dozen times 
that I should give up and go back with 
them. And I—lI have never had one 
penny from this mine—this mine which 
made two men millionaires and which has 
kept Belle fromthe need of ever counting 
the money she uses. 1am content to go 
to bed, late to-night, a bit hungry, if she 
can find something like pleasure in the 
diamonds she wears. 

We found the mine since known as the 
‘¢Peerless Belle,’’ or rather I did. . And 
then, as we were about retracing our steps, 
James Jasper fell and broke his leg. ‘There 
were three things which might happen, 
then, and one of them must. Help must 
come by chance, from the accidental en 
countering of some exploring party for in- 
stance, or one of us must go for it and get 
it speedily,—or our friend must die.— 
James and I were robust and strong.— 
Ernton was slight and weak, a man who 
had come to the mountains in search of 
health, and one whose fair share of the 
burden of arms and camp equipage James 
and I had divided between us and carried 
for him. 

Ernton could carry nothing. I could 
not carry James out of this rugged wilder- 
ness, to say nothing of the necessary food 
and guns and ammunition. It was as I 
have said,—there were three alternatives. 

I resolved to go for help. Ernton was 
to stay and take careof James as best he 
could, and if necessary, defend him.—- 
There were two routes for me to take.- - 
Going one way, there was probable safety, 
and the certainty that it would take nearly 
a week to go and return with help. Going 
the other way, two days ought to be time 
enough, if one was fortunate enough to 
escape the savages who were known to 
lurk along the way. 

I gave James every chance. 
every risk. 


I took 


I went the way of speed and 
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danger. Six hours after I left them, so] 
learned years afterwards from one of the 
rescuing party, (a man who had no suspi- 
cion of my identity), they had the unex 
pected help which seems to come 
chance. And, twelve hours after I lef 
them, I was in the hands of the treacher 
ous savages. I escaped death. I escaped 
torture—other than that which was pure 
ly mental. But for almost four: years | 
was a captive among them. 

I escaped at last. Among the shifting 
population of the mines I was almost or 
quite forgotten. 1 inquired for Jasper; 
he was in the east, somewhere. I asked 
for Ernton ; he was understood to havean 
office in New York. 1 let fall a question 
as to the worldly circumstances of these 
two men; I learne@ that the ‘Peerless 
Belle,’’ still called by the name I had 
given it when I found indications of metal 
in paying quantities, had given its owners 
nearly three million of dollars. 

It was no time to send letters or tele 
grams. I.could not bear to think of send 
ing a message which should find no at 
swering heart or hand. I made no delay. 
I went east at once. 

I went to the littie village where I had 
known and loved Belle Chase. My train 
arrived in the night. There had been no 
other passenger for that place. My arrival 
was unknown. I walked to thehotel. A 
stranger was now iandlord. A sudden 
dread or caution fell upon me. Th name 
i wrote in the register was an assumed one. 

When morning came arose. | walked 
about the town. I suppose I was changed. 
No one recognized me. 

I started to go to Belie’s home, thenl 
hesitated. I must see her at a distaneg, 
know her to be alive, see whether she wa 
happy or miserable, before I met her face 
to face. So I turned away, from her very 
gate. 

Later I walked by the church. Car 


riages were waiting for a wedding party . 


I could hear the organ played as they 
walked up the aisle to the altar. 

I walked leisurely by. I went some di 
tance. Icameslowly back. The ceremony 
mony was over. All the carriages but oné 
were gone. The groom—I judged by his 
manner—ran lightly up the steps and into 
the church. He turned at the door, 

I saw his face; #¢ was James Jasper ! 
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I started to cry to him. Then some- 
thing cold and black seemed to settle 
down upon my heart and brain, and I 
could not speak. Full of fear, Iran down 
to the carriage. The bride was watching 
for her husband, and her whole attitude 
was one of happiness. I walked half way 
across the street, sure my fears were true ; 
Istaggered back, hopeful that they were 
wrong ; I looked in at the carriage win- 
dow—and found the truth. Belle sat in 
the carriage, dressed in bridal robs, 
waiting for James Jasper to return ! 

I don’t know what mad thingI did. I 
don’t know what I said, or whether I said 
anything at all. I know that I rushed 
away, fully determined to be a second 
Enoch Arden and leave them to their hap- 
piness. You see I forgot, for a little 
time, that she knew me to be alive. But 
nomatter. Be her reason what it may, 
she kept my secret. James Jasper went 
tohis grave without a doubt in his soul 
regarding my fate; to him I was one of 
the unfortunates whose place of burial was 
known only to the merciless savage—and 
to God. 

I went back to Colorado. 1 toiled 
early and late, going hungry and cold 
more than once. And I had only tocome 
forward and tell my story—the story of 
my capture and my escape—to be worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. And I 
had only to do that to make my good and 
tried and true friends, dear old James 
Jasper, the most unhappy and miserable of 
men. ‘To know that | lived; to know 
that I loved his wife and that she loved 
me; to know that he had unintentional- 
ly and unwittingly wronged me; these 
things would have made his whole life 
miserable. So I kept silence. So I let 
the fact of my existence be a secret. 

Besides—Belle’s silence showed me that 
she desired mine. 

So I faced the’ future and fought for- 
tune. And all the time I knew how 
readily and how willingly James would 
give me my share of the fortune which 
came from the great mine, the ‘‘Peerless 
Belle.” And as for Ernton, he could 
have been compelled to give up the por- 
tion he had taken of what really belonged 
to me. 

After his marriage, James Jasper came 
west but seldom, and after a little did not 
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come at all. I did not find it very diffi- 
cult to keep out of Ernton’s way—for a 
long time. 

But, one day, he met me. We passed 
each other face to face on the sidewalk. — 
I saw him only when it was too late to 
turn back. Did he know me? He did / 

He did not say a word. He did not 
nod. Hedid not smile. But a ghastly 
pallor crept over his face, and a hunted 
look came into his eyes. He knew me; 
there was no room for doubt of that.— 
And with that knowledge, came two other 
facts to my mind and heart. J could rely 
on his silence, for he would not admit 
that he knew me; he was ascoundrel, for 
he was ready, for the sake of my money in 
his possession, to deny my identity. 

A scoundrel? Undoubtedly. And 
when a man is that in one thing he is 
likely to be so in all things. This man 
was ready to rob me. Was it not likely 
he would rob James Jasper as willingly ? 

With me to suspect was to act. I 
hunted up such evidence as | could in Col- 
orado, in the little town which had grown 
up around the ‘Peerless Belle.’’ ‘Thor- 
oughly convinced of the truth of my sus- 
picions, I went to New York. I carried 
on my investigations there. It all took 
time—much time. But, in the end, the 
chain of evidence was complete. I could 
prove Thomas Ernton guilty of crimes 
enough to secure his imprisonment for as 
many years as he was likely to live. 

I disguised myself. I went to James 
Jasper. I introduced myself as a detec- 
tive. I told him that I had chanced upon 
the discovery, while investigating the 
financial irregularities of another man, 
that his partner was defrauding him. He 
was incredulous at first, but I proved my 
assertions true. He carried home from 
the office, one evening, a bundle of pa- 
pers which were sufficient to establish 
Ernton’s guilt beyond a doubt. 

‘*T shall lock them up in my private 
safe in my library,’’ he said. 

‘¢And use them ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘*T loved and trusted Thomas Ernton 
We have suffered and toiled together. I 
cannot bear the thought of giving him up 
to justice. I shall give him another 
chance. I shall ask him to make over the 
property to me, for more than he honestly 
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estly owns has gone inspeculation. Then, 
I shall settle a large sum upon him, on 
the condition that he will live in Europe. 
I may be weak, but I loved this man.”’ 

And I?  Disguised and unknown I 
could say nothing. But in my heart of 
hearts I agreed with James Jasper ; | too, 
had loved Thomas Ernton. 

‘¢Come in at ten 0’clock to-night,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘I have made an appointment with 
Ernton for eleven. ‘There is no use to let 
either my wife or the servants know any- 
thing of the matter. I shall let you both 
in myself.”’ 

I went in at ten o’clock. Every room 
in the house was dark except the library, 
the bed room of James Jasper which 
opened out of the library, and a small 
room beyond that. Mr. Jasper was un- 
doubtedly the only one awake in the 
house. I had waited for an hour, stand- 
ing in the shadows just across the street, 
impatiently for ten o’clock to come. 

Mr. Jasper showed me to the small room 
I have mentioned. 

‘‘T shall have my interview with Mr. 
Ernton in my bedroom most likely,’’ he 
said, ‘and I’d like you within call. In 
the meantime, here’s a _ comfortable 
lounge; are you calm enough to take a 
little nap while you wait for him ?”’ 

Was 1? Alas! I was. In ten minutes 
I was sound asleep. So certain was I of 
success—so sure of securing fortune and 
safety to James, and consequently to Belle, 
that I forgot the need for vigilant watch- 
fulness ¢o the very end / 

I slept soundly—dreamlessly. Not a 
sound disturbed the stillness I do not 
know why I woke _ But, when [ held up 
my watch and looked at it, it was twelve 
o'clock ! 

I rose quietly. I opened the door into 
the next room, Jasper’s bedroom as I have 
said. ‘Thomas Ernton stood before the 
open grate, feeding the flames with the 
documents which were the power we had 
over him ! 

‘*Hold!’’ I said, my voice hardly 
more than a whisper. He turned instant 
ly. Neither had forgotten the dangers or 
the customs of the miners. Each drew 
his revolver. We faced one another, in 
sound of the tread of some policeman 
going by, and counted the chances for 
success—and against it. The flames licked 





redly at the tell-tale documents while well office 
waited, and then they paled into nothing jeft f 
ness. “J 
‘« You are a forger, a thief,’’ I said. my s 
Ernton bowed. ‘Thank you,” wa sre 
his answer. all th 
‘“*T can prove it.”’ dence 
*‘Can you?’’ He pointed toward the ing tl 
grate. ‘*I think you are mistaken,” hei go, | 





said with pointed sarcasm. ae’ 
*¢Mr. Jasper knows it.’’ fully, 
«« Indeed ? ”’ take 
‘¢And I have only to call him—” — Bf don’t 
‘* Do, please.”’ slope 


Slowly 1 walked by Thomas Erntom thot j 
turning as I walked, and keeping the mua take 
zle of my revolver pointed toward his# pydi 
heart. And all the time I was looking j, 
into the end of the weapon he held. pock 

I opened the door intothe library. Ang «1 
exclamation of horror broke from my lip§§ gid ; 
and my hands fell helpless to my sides.=§ sayag 
And— B woul 

‘* Drop it instantly,” he said, ‘‘ or—"& at mi 

It is an unanswerable argument, kind § is de: 
reader, and I let my pistol fall to the® partn 
floor. Ernton come across the room ané® hurri 


picked it up. lery 
‘‘T have no wish to kill you,” he said; § vants 
‘¢T never killed a man before, and—” “ey 
He closed the door between the rooms, § With 
and shuddered. chanc 
«« Besides,” he continued, <I dont™ “V 
wish to run any risks. It would create a § house 
disturbance to shoot you down here.” — | Who 
“I shall call in the police,” I said ent J Who 
phatically. hand 
‘‘Don’t. It would cause trouble. My § ®t! 
word is as good, at least as yours, and— § * th 
‘*The word of a forger and a thief!” keep 
‘‘ Exactly, but—’’ And he moved his a" 


hand toward the grate again. 

‘* Besides,’ he said, ‘‘ I am the partner 
of the late Mr. Jasper. it ig oot unnat 
ural to suppose that I have private ap 
pointments with him. It is not bey 
belief that we had been going over the 
books until late, and that 7 had retired} | 
this very convenient little room to spend | 
the remainder of the night. But as for | 
you—who and what are you?”’ 

‘‘A detective.” 

‘‘ Exactly! A detective who was nevét 
known or heard of before! A man ub 
terly unknown to other detectives, or # 
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officers of the law. What chance is there 
left for you, if you do call in the police ?” 

‘‘] don’t know. Perhaps not any. But 
my story is the true one, at least, and 
yours is the false. + cannot believe that 
all the evidences of your guilt, all the evi- 
dences of your having a reason for wish- 
ing the death of Mr. Jasper, are destroyed. 
So, I shall take my chances.”’ 

«You may be right,”’ he said thought- 
fully,’’ and so I prefer that you shall wof 
take any chances. Perhaps you think | 
don’t know you, but I do; I’d know the 
slope of those shoulders, that attitude, 
that impatient gesture, anywhere. Please 
take off your wig and your beard, Mr. 
Dudley Carleton.”’ 

I] removed them. 
pocket. 

“You were Belle Chase’s lover,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘had you not been captured by the 
savages, and sq thought to be dead, she 
would have been your wife. Youare here 
at midnight, in her husband’s house. He 
isdead, inthe next room. I, his trusted 
partner and his honored guest, have just 
hurried to his assistance—#vo Zate / Shall 
lery for help? Shall I ring for the ser- 
vants? Shall I send you to the gallows ?”’ 

“Yes, shout! Ifyou do not J will !— 
With truth on my side I will take my 
chances, and if I die—’’ 

“Wait! Belle Jasper’s lover is in her 
house. He came in at the front door.— 
Whe let him in? Her husband is dead. 
Who gave the inspiration that nerved the 
hand of murder for the blow? Do you 
se the road before you clearly? Do you 
see the future, just as itis? Her feet will 
keep time with yours; her fate will be like 
yours; she will go with you uf the gallows 
stairs! Shall I cry for help?” 


He put them in his 
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‘¢ For God’s sake, man—’’ 

‘¢Ah! you are sensible at last, are you ? 
Come!”’ 

He took me by thearm. I let him 
guide me, going passively as though I had 
been a child. He drew out the bolt at 
the front door. We stepped out. The 
spring lock closed behind us. 

‘*The man who bought this wig and 
beard can be traced,’’ he said, ‘‘ if neces- 
sity ever requires it. He is too brave to 
fear danger for himself; let him have a 
care for the reputation of the woman he 
loves. Colorado is the pleasantest place 
of refuge he can find ; Ishould advise you 
not to travel much,—there are dangers in 
the east which you should avoid. Good 
night.”’ 

And after all that, he crowned his infa- 
my by marrying her. She had been his 
wife more than a year before I heard it; 
and the man who told me says she is 
happy. 

Happy! What is happiness? What is 
ignorance? Blindness? Credulity? 

Happy! I presume she is. Let her 
live so. ‘There is another world in which 
to make even the inequalities of this.— 
And if she dies before Ernton.—Ah ! 

It is almost morning. I hear the storm 
dying away in the distant mountain passes. 
Is the morning a type of the better world 
beyond this? 

My hands have reached for blessings, 
and they are empty. And yet, if Belle is 
only happy, what else have I to ask? I 
loved her—I loved her—and I always 
shall. 

And she—she has always loved me !— 
Some wise one has truthfully said that ‘<a: 
woman loves only once.”’ 


ONLY VIOLETS. 


cd 





Only violets, fragrant and blue, 
Crowned with pearls of morning dew, 
Telling of absent friend so true. 


Only violets, but gathered for you, 
And yet my friend you can’t tell who 
Gathered these violets; guess now, do. 


Then let these violets typical be 
Of the friendship pure I bear for thee, 
Love and keep them just for me, 


MAGGIE, 








‘¢BELLE FRASER’S GIRLHOOD.” 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN. 


i. 
A BLACK-EDGED ENVELOPE. 

When Belle Fraser one dreary January 
morning, opened the deep black-edged 
envelope of the letter, which told her 
in a few common-place words, that her 
grandfather, the only near relative she had 
in the world, had died on the previous 
day, after the first shock of amazement 
at the suddenness of the tidings, the 
foremost feeling which arose in her mind, 
was one of relief that now some change 
must creep into the dreary hum-drum 
monotony of her every daylife. It seemed 
to her warm, girlish impulsive heart, that 
one chapter, and that a very sad and 
sombre one, was now closed, and _for- 
ever. This is the story of her life. 

He was dead—the old man, her grand- 
father, the white haired, feeble, fractious, 
grumbling, discontented, yet unyielding, 
and tyrannical old man, who had held her 
warm glowing young life so long in his 
relentless, restless hands. 

She had never-loved him, of late had 
hardly tried to do so, had striven only to 
be patient and silent, and studied to keep 
out of his way as much as possible, and 
out of hearing of his sharp, earnest 
and bitter speeches. . There would be no 
one to regret him, no one to mourn over 
him; try hard as she would, she was 
not able to squeeze out one reluctant tear, 
not even with the black-edged envelope 
in her hand, and summoning to her aid 
all the dread imagination in her power; 
the hushed room, the silent straightened 
figure, the shrouded darkness of the 
gloomy old Council House. No, even 
then, she was not able to conjure up one 
proof of sorrow, one mild regret, only the 
dread awe and solemnity stole over her of 
the nearing shadow and touch of the 
great destroyer—death. When on her 
mother’s death, (her father, the old man’s 
only son had died earlier still, and the 
widow and her child had struggled to live 
on the miserable pittance allowed them 
by old Alexander Fraser). She had come 
to live in the gloomy, ill furnished, un- 
comfortable old Council House with her 
grandfather, she had dreaded and feared, 





and almost hated «him and her lif 
together. His unkind and his disparaging 
allusions to her mother, which child as she 
was, she bitterly resented; his shrewed, 
caustic speeches to herself, provoked he 
proud sensitive girl’s spirit beyond endur 
ance; his love of money and gain, hi 
penuriousness, his hard-hearted scoff at 
generous and kindly deeds, raised a bap 
rier between them, which even death i 
was now powerless to cast down. Eve 
old Mrs. Hayes, the housekeeper, who haf 
lived with him for more than half of hi 
long life, and who had cared more for 
him perhaps through sheer force of habit 
than any other living creature had often 
tried to console the girl’s worry and 
wounded spirit with. ‘‘Ah! never you 
mind, Miss Belle, what the master says, 
for a more ill relished man never drew 
breath.”’ 

But he was dead, now! dead. That 
great liberator as well as destroyer of mat 
kind, had summoned him away, and left 
her, his poor helpless little victim, free, 
free to go forth now into the pale sub 
shine of her hitherto shrouded and silent 
girlish life. She was still a school git 
though eighteen years of age, for the old 
man not knowing how to manage.the tall 
bright eyed lassie, so rapidly shooting 
into a woman, had kept her as longs 
possible at school, partly because ‘he did 
not know what to do with her, in hi 
shabby economical household at the Cou 
oil House, and partly because he thought 
it on the whole, the most convenient plat 
to keep her a child as long as possible. 

Toaman, who had passed the boundary 
line of eighty; eighteen would naturally 
seem the most childish and juvenile of 
ages. ‘To Belle herself, he gave the solid 
reason that she some day might have 
earn her own living and that therefore t 
behooved her to make the best use of het 
time and to learn all she could. Yet & 
time went on how poor Belle dreaded the 
monetonous life and the dreary respect# 
ble shades of Linden House; how she 
silently fretted and grew weary unto death, 
of Miss Amelia’s and Louisa’s admon 
tions, and lectures, and advice. How tired 
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she was equally of lessons, and accomplish- 
ments, and pupils, and mistresses; how 
stupid and uninteresting seemed the long 
every-day walk, and the mid-day meal, 











and the unusual common-place platitudes 
from the Misses Grey. ‘The friends of 
her youth had left the calm shades of 
Linden House, years ago; and now wrote 
her happy letters full of home life, and gay 
festivities, and happy love scenes, and 
approaching marriages, and other exciting 
events which never come within the radius 
of her own smileless life. 

The holidays passed at the old buried 
house were equally unbearable (though 
during the. winter holidays she had not 
been summoned home as usual); the old 
man was gloomy and morose, no visitors 
ever crossed his threshold. She had no 
more suitable companion than worthy Mrs. 
Hayes, or her aged horrid maiden, Eliza; 
or for a change old Bromlow the coach- 
man in his crab livery and old fashioned 
gaiters. To take a quiet stroll down the 
melancholy but picturesque old streets of 
Longpot; or to gaze pensively through 
the wire blinds which shrouded the high 
windows of the old buried house into the 
sobre street and watch the pedestrians and 
carriages flit by, was the extent of the 
recreation provided for her. 

But Miss Amelia Grey had likewise this 
very same morning received a black-edged 
letter and so came in a bustling but mys- 
terious manner into the comfortless little 
bed-room where Belle had thought it prop- 
er and decorous to retire on the receipt of 
the news of her grandfather’s death; not 
to weep but rather to endeavor to wring 
out one sob or tear of regret as a duty 
owed to the as yet unburied dead. She 
was vainly trying to conjure up one act of 
kindness, one loving tone, one caressing 
word or look, to bid the tears spring up 
into her bright eyes; when with great 
clamor and importance the worthy lady 
appeared in the doorway. 

‘‘My dear Belle, this is very sudden and 
very sad, very sad indeed;’’ shaking her 
bugled trimmed cap to a mournful and 
appropriate accompaniment, ‘‘but it is 
God’s will, my dear; and we must not 
fepine under it. What age was your grand- 
father?’’ with a more cheerful intonation. 
“Ah dear me, what a great age, what a 
gteat age; well I have also had a letter”’ 
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relapsing into her usual sing-song manner, 
‘*requesting us to repair to Longport with- 
out delay, so I will send up Emmaat once 
to help you with your packing.”’ 

‘‘Who has written to you, please?” 
asked Bell looking with some interest at 
the letter Miss Amelia Grey held in her 
hand. 

‘*Dr. Horton my dear, he seems to have 
the entire management of affairs in his 
hands. Do you know him?” 

**No; yes that is I have heard grand- 
father speak of him; he is some distant 
relative I think.”’ 

‘*Very probable, very probable, mind 
Bell and put on your black serge dress, 
your fur trimmed paletot and hat must do, 
you have nothing more suitable, have you 
in the way of mourning?”’ 

‘“No, Miss Amelia.”’ 

‘«Then my child make haste and make 
all the necessary preparations for your 
journey; we must leave here punctually 
at 11:30—11: 30.’’ She repeated in a 
tragic and warning manner as she bustled 
away, leaving an impression behind her on 
selle’s young mind that there was some 
secret and the concealed excitement and 
enjoyment in undertaking on a cold win- 
ter’s day a five hours’ railway journey to 
arrive at a shadowed home, where lay 
shrouded and still the only being in the 
wide world she had any claim to as relative 
or friend. 

The same feeling of trying to be ‘sorry 
and reproving herself for failing to be so, 
laid heavy at Belle’s heart as she steps 
out of the mouldy old cab and follows 
Miss Amelia under the narrow archway 
which overhangs the entrance to the 
Council House. The blinds are all down 
and look white and ghostly through the 
evening’s closing fog and gloom, the home 
seems drearier and more melancholy than 
ever. Belle shivers a little as Mrs. Hayes 
conducts her with hushed tread and sup- 
pressed whisper to her own ill furnished 
and uncomfortable little bed-room, re- 
lating as she goes in a dreary, monotonous 
tone the full particulars of ‘‘ master’s 
death,’’ not omitting the smallest or most 
painful detail. 

‘‘Everything left to the management 
of Dr. Horton,”’ Says the old woman, pro- 
ceeding to help Belle off with her wraps, 
‘‘and they do say, missy, as how the 
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master has died very poor, and there won’t 
be much of a provision for you; every- 
thing is to be sold and turned into money 
and made the best of. After the funeral 
we are all to leave; there is to be a sale at 
once, and then the old place will be either 
let or sold; but, thank goodness, I’m one 
what has saved and not spent, so if there’s 
nothing for me, there’s my savings to look 
to.”’ 

‘*And what is to become of me?” 
trembles on the girl’s lips, but she says 
nothing. 

**Is Dr. Horton here ?”’ she asks aloud. 


‘‘Oh, no, laws bless you, missy, he’s. 


one of the busiest men going, here tg-day, 
there to-morrow; the express train is 
nothing tohim. He has one of the largest 
practices in Tipton. He went away last 
night, and won’t come again till Wednes- 
day, the day of the funeral.’ 

*¢ How dull and sombre and gloomy the 
old dining-room looked that evening, 
with the small, ill-lighted lamp casting 
dim shadows into the dark corners, and 
flickering in ghostly fashion on the faded, 
old-fashioned furniture, the thread-bare 
carpet, the yellow stained engravings on 
the dark wainscoated walls. Belle shivered 
as she looked cautiously round, remem- 
bering the withered, palsied, bent old 
form, the sharp, ferret-like eyes, the sus- 
picious look, the peevish tone, which she 
would never, never more on this sad and 
time-worn earth, hear or see again. How 
often had she looked round this old, 
gloomy room, and hated it as a living 
thing; hated it as being the sharer of her 
miserable life in the bitter depth of her 
girlish and impulsive heart. 

‘*Would you like to go upstairs, my 
dear, now we have finished dinner, and 
I’11——_”’ and Miss Amelia paused myste- 
riously. 

‘*Oh, no, no,’’ cried the girl, with a 
shudder, shrinking away from the very 
idea; ‘‘no, no, not for worlds.’’ 

‘*But, my dear,’’ interrupted Miss 
Amelia, apologetically, ‘‘hadn’t you bet- 
ter—wouldn’t it be the right and proper 
and correct thing to do?”’ 

**No, no,’’ cried Belle, more decidedly 
still. 

‘*But people may ‘think it strange, 
say 9? 

Belle shook her head. 





‘¢ There is no one 
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to say anything,’ she answered boldly! 
‘‘and if there was I shouldn’t mind, ng. 
one bit,’’ she added imperiously as iff! 
shaking off all authority, Miss Amelialg§«: 
included. That worthy lady said no more §) 
but felt nevertheless a little mortified cur§, 
osity that Bell had not complied with hei 
request so that she herself might hay 
accompanied her to the chamber of death #» 

The next morning was passed in th 
selection of crape and silk and cashmerg 
Miss Amelia thoroughly enjoyed the dig 
mal selections, and’ in the interviews with 
dressmaker and milliner grew quite lively 

‘*Don’t you think you are ordering togg. 
many things for me?’’ says Belle, ane 
iously alarmed at the magnitude of Mig 
Amelia’a orders and selections. 

‘‘Oh no, my dear; Dr. Horton wrote 
and told me to get everything necessarpg. 
for you in the shape of mourning; everp 
thing that was proper and suitable forg 
young lady to possess. It appears, my 
dear Belle, that he is left sole trustee 
your grandfather’s will, and that you am 
to reside at his house until you are twenty 
one years of age.”’ : 
‘‘Am I very poor, am I left dependent 
on him, shall | have to go out as a gover 
ness, or work, to earn my own living?” 











Belle pours forth in one questioning tof § jae 
rent. ; oe 
Miss Amelia smiles, vascillates, shake yoo 
her head nicely, pretends ‘o untold know a. 
ledge, looks mysterious; but Belle, know gran 
ing her of old plainly perceives that sit} yan, 
knows nothing. Dever 
II. > | livin, 
AFTER THE FUNERAL. | thou; 
The days in the cold, damp, mould § 4y;,, 
smelling Council House creep slowly by day 
Miss Amelia passes the time in intervieW Baron, 
ing the dressmakers, writing letters, aod perce 
making a private inventory of the ‘ating 
of the furniture, and speculating vaguélf Bigs, 
as to what prices the spindle-legged - speak 
and ricketty old chairs, and sideboatd #45. 
and wheezy pianoforte will bring at € fin; 
approaching sale. Belle, from the FridaJ gy», 


on which she arrives until the Wedn 
of the funeral, the day on which she lea 


: , 
for her new home under her guardiaM® fyi, . 
care, does nothing but build up g house 


hued castles for the prospective fu ; § 
Spite of the shadow of death which hangi ¥yj.j. 
over her present life. True the materia 





pod rerennaeatp 








Idly, ‘on which she raises her fairy structures‘are 
» Mat ‘scant and meagre and colorless, but the 
as tf tose-hued magnificence’ of  girlhood’s 
elias} “Wealth and warmth can do much in’ the 
NOE way of palace-building, with even less 
1 be substantial foundation than even she was 
ha formed to use. 
| “i By dint of torturous pestering she had 
cath *ytorted from Mrs. Hayes that Dr. Horton 
1 the “had a first-rate practice as a doctor, lives 
meres at Tipton, is unmarried, and has brothers 
- dis and sisters living with him much younger 
a than himself; ‘‘indeed she thinks young 
Me "Miss Susie must be about Miss Belle’s own 
MeQ. “And Dr. Horton himself?” 
Si “Why yes, he is quite a young man, 
and pleasant-spoken, and quick-eyed,’’— 
wrolt# and then the worthy woman wanders off 
—_ “into reminiscences of his father and grand- 
pe father before him; who‘came from Scot- 
OF% and, and was some ‘distant relative of the 
> TYE old master’s. 
ee OF Belle thinks it an undoubted misfortune 
UaéE that she ever knew them, and wearies of 
ent fla Dr. Horton and his-dead and bygone 
del father considerably, and of all the his- 
: tories connected with: the memorable vis- 
bet its they ever paid the Council House, and 
_ of their past and vanished friendship with 
» OE] ter grandfather. It puzzles ‘the girl to 
hakes @ S0.°ve" in thought back to that past and 
7 bygone time; it séems to her young mind 
NOW } strange, improbable, impossible that her 
a grandfather ever could: have been young, 
i warm-hearted, generous; that he ‘could 
ever have had a friendship, cared for any 
living, breathing creature. Thus her 
tay thoughts and hopes and interests’ centre 
. ie all in the living, breathing Hortons of to- 
YF } tay, whom she is going to know and live 
“a among. She is obliged also to take a 
value Fpoce@tage off the glitter of the story re- 
cual liting to them. Mrs. Hayes calls every 
“bles, Man under sixty ‘‘young,’’ and would 
oat speak of a man of fifty or thereabouts as 
te amere boy. Then Tipton has nota ro- 
Hi day Mantic sound, and somehow the idea left 













m her mind in hearing about her new 
guardian is that he is a busy, hard-work- 
ig, commonplace, everyday kind of man. 
His'sister is Miss Horton, who keeps ‘his 

use, and whom Mrs. Hayes remembers 
ind speaks of as ‘Miss Jessie.”’ After a 
Whole fire of questioning her age is brought 
to about forty or thereabouts. © Belle 
VoL. CXIV—No. 22. 
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holds up her hands in dismay. Anyhow 


‘there’s‘Mr: Harry and Miss Susie, for the 


doctor told me himself he had a sister not 
quite twenty, and so about Miss Fraser’s 
own age. Belle builds a great deal ion 


‘Miss Susie, not yet twenty. That will-be 


delightful, just like having a real sister of 
her own. « She dresses up this’ new friend 
in every rose tint ‘and: pretty colors she 
can think of, and’‘so gets over the idea of 
the busy, hard-working, grinding doctor, 
and the middle-aged, old maidish. Sister, 
and the odious name of Tipton. 
Wednesday, the day of the funeral, 
dawns cold, frosty and dreary, the. east 
wind, freighted with frozen snowflakes, 


‘whirl wearily down; it is a;miserable'day 


for anything, much more for a funeral and 
an open grave. It is joyless, hopeless, 
sunless. The funeral is over now; the 
black-plumed . hearse and. the two’ shabby 
mourning coaches have driven away from 
the Council House‘and carried their resist- 
less burden to the snow-covered cemetery. 
Miss Amelia has departed in a cab to the 
station, fearing she may be a benighted 
traveler if she lingers any longer. After 
many good-byes and kisses to Belle ‘and 
compound directions ‘as to discretion, be- 
havior, airing of linen, and future corres- 
pondence, with prolonged admonitions 
not to forget the duties, sentiments ‘and 
precepts inculeated at Linden ‘House. 

Belle is alone, sitting, waiting silently 
and patiently in the empty-looking, mel- 
ancholy, faded old drawing-room; her 
boxes are packed up, ready and waiting 
in the hall, the drawing-room is given 
over to Dr. Horton and the few gentle- 
men invited to the funeral. The doctor 
is now engaged in a long and private con- 
fab with the lawyer, Mr. Caldwell. Belle 
is sitting by the fire, cold, distrait, un- 
happy, yet expectant. 

The door is opened at last, ‘‘ Miss Fra- 
ser is in here, sir,’’ says Mrs. Hayes bus- 
tling in. ‘Ah, Miss Belle, I’m glad 
you’ve got a good fire, here’s Dr. Horton 
asking after you.”’ 

Belle stands up shy and nervous. 

‘« Are you ready for your journey ?’’ says 
a peremptory voice, and a strong-built, 
broad-shouldered man comes quickly in. 

Belle looks up with timid eyes. » To her 
girlish ideas he is only'a plain, middle- 
aged, uninteresting man; a grave, earnest, 
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terribly common-place individual, who 
‘has long ago shut the door on youth, 
beauty and romance. 

His face would be plain only it had so 
much character in it; and the gray quick- 
reaching eyes, and well-formed mouth and 
chin, speak of firmness and decision, 
mixed with softening touches of kindly 
reliance, strength and protection. 

‘‘Shall I put on my hat now?”’ says 
poor Belle, blushing and stammering, 
hardly knowing what to do or say in her 
nervous haste and shrinking away a little 
from Dr. Horton’s keen and scrutinizing 
and read-you-through eyes. 

‘No, not yet,”” he answers quietly. 
‘<Sit down, please, I have something to 
say to you.”’ 

She re-seats herself gravely, with the 
deferential air she has always received 
Miss Amelia’s and Miss Louisa’s lectures 
with. 

‘‘Your grandfather by his will, and 
also by his expressed wish to myself, has 
left me your guardian until you attain 
your majority; until then you will reside 
at my house and remain under my care.”’ 

He says this so stiffly, and to her listen- 
ing ears so unwillingly, that she looks up. 

What she sees in his face frightens, star- 
tles her; she speaks on a sudden impulse. 

‘<I see it is an unwelcome charge, one 
you do not like to undertake. I am sorry 
to be thrust upon you, to go to a house 
where I am not wanted.”’ 

‘<I did not say that,’’ he answers calm- 
ly, ‘‘but,’’ with a sudden frown, which 
gives a stern set look to the gray eyes, 
kept so resolutely on her shrinking, ner- 
vous face, ‘‘don’t be fanciful, I beg of 
you.”” There is the faintest sarcasm now 
in the voice, the chilling intonation of 
disapproval, which sends the blood in one 
wild flame to her face. She remains 
silent, and he goes on. 

‘You will reside at my house until you 
are twenty-one years of age. During that 
time for dress and pocket-money your 
grandfather, by his will, has left you an 
allowance—I fear you will think it a very 
inadequate one.’’ 

««Yes,’’ she answers indifferently. 

«‘Fifteen pounds a year.” 

**Yes,’’ she echoes still more indiffer- 
ently. Her grandfather had always kept 
her bare and stinted of money. Miss 
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been plain and inexpensive in its charat 
ter. 


‘things would seem a magnificent sum 


Amelia had bought her dress, which had 


What its cost had been she had 
never troubled to surmise; it had 
down with other items in the school 
bill, unquestioned, unchallenged. Fiftes 
pounds a year to her grandfather’s viewg 


a girl to spend on her dress, and | 
throwing good money down a ditch." 
had expected no generosity on his 
she felt no disappointment at receiyi 
none. + 
‘‘My sister Susie would call A 
ridiculous sum for dress,’’ he says with: 
relaxing of the grave face that almost ap 






proaches a smile. won 
‘I have always been poor,” she at rh 
swers gently; ‘1am not afraid of por} thou 
erty, but hadn’t I better try to earn some 4 
thing for myself; hadn’t I better try andj] man: 
get some kind of a situation? I could] ‘ 
teach little children, and Miss Amelia} fathe 
and Miss Fannie would give me testime} he 
nials,”’ | het 
The face she appeals to relaxes witha} that 

a real open smile, half kindly half mock oe 
mi: 


ingly, and he says: 
ve ‘ 
‘<Go out for a governess, a young lady's B] 


only resource. No, dismiss all such} laugh 
thoughts from your mind. Your grand-| cause 
father would never have agreed to that,| oF mc 
remember,” with a decided emphasis on} bette 
the ‘‘remember,’’ that I am only acting} fectic 
and carrying out his written direction} to | 
left to me.” of ag 

With a little stifled sigh she resigns het} for yc 


new-formed scheme, which flutters lifeles}  ‘‘Y 
to the ground. She realizes with a half}  ‘‘l 
frightened feeling that there is no appeal 
from that fiat, and looking up into th 
calm, unmoved face the conviction S 
borne home that a whole battery of teas 
and caresses or a tremendous storm of hot 
indignation would not move that maa 
one hair’s breadth from his fixed resolve] ’ 
or purpose. 

‘Of course I know I am poor. Grant 
father told me that over and over agail. 
I am so sorry, but Miss Amelia would 0 
der so many things, and such expensit 
things, too, for my dress, do you know,” 
looking up deprecatingly and pleadingly; 
‘‘she would order me a fur-lined 
and a black silk dress, and I really di 
want either, and so many other thi 
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and this cashmere cost such a lot; I don’t 
know how much a yard the crape was,’’ 
and she looks down regretfully on her 
deep sable-hued robes. 

‘‘Never mind, I dare say you haven't 
spent more money than we can pay for; 
‘but it is best to be careful and keep on the 
safe side. Your grandfather bade me try 
and teach you the proper value of money, 
and to be careful and economical.”’ 

‘Pray say no more, I think I know all 
he would bid tell me by heart.”” ‘* Well,” 
ina frelieved tone, ‘I don’t want to lecture 

. but I promised to carry out nis 
wishes. The things you have got are all 
tight and will help on your poor allowance, 
won't they?” 

“Ah yes, I suppose so, but I never 
thought of that, you are more far seeing.’’ 

i have had to plan, and scheme, and 
manage, on a little in my day.” 

“The only way you could please grand- 
father was by saving up your money,” 
she says, with a sorrowful little shake of 

her head, ‘‘and I never pleased him in 
that way, never! How did you—do you 
mind me asking, how it was he chose you 
to manage all his affairs?’’ 

“TI suppose it was’’ and he laughed a 
laugh without the faintest mirth in it, ‘‘ be- 
cause he had confidence in my honesty, 
or more likely because he could get no one 
better to undertake the post. By his di- 
rections everything is to be sold and turned 
into money, so that by the time you are 
of age there may be some slight provision 
for you."’ 

"Yes." 

“Until then you will remain under my 
care and authority. When you are twenty- 
one, I shall put the reins of government 
into your own hands, you will be quite free 
then, to order and arrange your life for 
yourself. You will be perfectly free and 
tmancipated from my control.’ There is 

‘'a reluctance in his voice as he begins his 
little speech, the same intonation which 
had conveyed to his listener’s ears before, 
that the authority given into his hands 
Was an unwelcome one, swallowed up in a 
tinging sense of relief as he winds up with 


"i the announcement that she will at twenty- 


one be free and emancipated from this 
same authority. Yes; she feels already 
how perfectly useless any further passage 
of arms would be; how ignominious any 
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attempt would proye either to defy or 
escape from the authority which he had, 
however willingly, accepted. 

He looks at his watch. ‘Will you put 
on your bonnet, please; the cab will be 
round in ten minutes.’’ She reached the 
door when his voice detains her. ‘Is 
there anything in the house you wish re- 
served, anything you would like to put by 
or to keep by way of mementos.” 

She looks round the room with a swell- 
ing heart, at the faded curtains, the color- 
less carpet, the horse hair couch and chairs, 
the stuffed birds, the blue china, *‘ oh no, 
no,’’ she cries with unnecessary heat and 
vehemence. ‘‘I want nothing to remem- 
ber these old rooms by, nothing! nothing! 
if I only shut my eyes for one moment I 
see them all too plainly.” 

He opens the door, as she passes out 
when she looks at him and says timidly: 

‘‘Has my grandfather left—is there any 
provision made for the servants?’ 

‘«Yes,”’ he answers readily and with less 
constraint of manner than he has before 
shown; ‘‘he has left a handsome legacy 
to each of them—to be paid immediately.”’ 

‘«*T am glad of that,’’ she says warmly, 
‘*you see,’’ turning and looking at him as 
she stands in the doorway, as if trying to 
explain and apologize for the smallness of 
her own allowance, ‘‘ grandfather thought 
so much more'of Mrs. Hayes and Eliza 
and old Brownton than he did of me, be- 
cause he had known them so much longer 
and they were of course so much more 
useful to him.” 

IIT. 
BELLE’S NEW HOME. 

“‘T suppose you don’t mind traveling 
second class,’’ says Dr. Hornton to his 
young companion, as they stand side by 
side on the Longford platform. 

Belle looking at his unyielding face and 
seeing that he has the tickets in his hand 
is constrained to say ‘‘oh no,”’ although 
hitherto she has always considered ‘first 
class’’ the necessary privilege of a young 
ladyhood like her own. Miss Amelia 
would have felt considerably shocked ‘at 
one of her pupils from Linden House 
traveling in any other way. Even her 
grandfather, miserly as he was as regarded 
money, had always allowed her to travel 
first class, she wonders now, a little vague- 
ly as she gets into the carriage, how it 
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was he had. permitted this when there was 
a second and even a third class to.go back- 
ward and forward by. She begins a)little 
mental calculation as to what her dress 
has hitherto cost, and as to how far 15 £ 
per annum will go in the approaching fu- 
ture; her wants have been few and well it 
was so, for the pocket money given to 
meet them with had been of the scantiest 
description. 
_,, (There is only at this present moment 
3/6 in, the shabby little purse she carries 
‘Inher pocket. She wonders hotly whether 
Dr..Horton has paid for her ticket out of 
his own money, and_if so whether she 
Ought to thank him for it, or better, still, 
whether she ought to refund the money, 
but then, alas she has only 3/6 in her 
purse, and from Longford to Tipton, is a 
three hours’ journey and eyen traveling 
serand class would cost much more than 
that. 
'. It, is a most awkward and disagreeable 
situation. Guilty and embarrassed, she 
looks at the opposite corner where he sits 
looking thoroughly contented and at ease. 
There is a relieved expression on his face 
which, almost amounts to.good humor, as 
if he. is privately congratulating himself 
on haying got over some unpleasant and 
unwelcome task. At least so it seems to 
Belle, peeping timidly out of her quiet 
corner, and watching the calm set face 
a stolen hurried glances, but then he 
bidden her ‘‘ not to be fanciful’’; and 
the hot color surges into her face again at 
remembrance of his tone. 

So far he has. taken kindly and good 
care of her, pulled her window to with a 
vigorous, jerk, seen that she had a foot 
warmer before starting, given her a warm 
traveling rug and provided her with the 
‘Lllustrated London News. 

_ His sole occupation appears to. be look- 
ing over papers and memorandums, and 
jotting down figures in a pocket book. in 
this he seems so thoroughly happy and 
engrossed that he never once looks across 
or/addresses his quiet little companion. 
The whirling snowflakes of the morning 
have changed into a dreary drifting rain, 
as the train speeds on, Belle sees nothing 
but a cold, damp rain sodden land, Long- 
ford the melancholy but picturesque town 
she has just turned her .back on, is a 
sleepy, slow going, aristocratic old place, 
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‘hills; and surrounded on all sides 






























with conservative opinions and, time, hog 
ored customs; whose children are tang 
the orthodox maxim: ‘‘to reverence,thel 
betters.’’ Whose servants. are deferential: 
and shop-keepers obsequious. a 
It is situated too in a beautiful county, 
where in the far distance are seen, the h 
tip cloud covered heights of the .Wel 





sunlit scenery of the winding riyer,. an 
fern clad slope and sloping valley and gre 
fringed wood.. Tipton, on, the contrar 
is more, in the heart of England, a 
though not a manufacturing town it 
borders on a great, growing, smoky, i : 

working district. It is a little bustling 
radical town; with cheap shops and sme 
hued houses, and common hard working 
every day people; surrounded by darit 


forges, iron furnaces, and a roug " Bell 
tion, begrimed with smoke, dust,. and.din rin 

As the swift speeding train bears Bele ute | 
on faster and faster to her new home; ing oon, ‘ 
spirit she shrinks further and further away} 44, ! 
from it. She feels that she is a gom Be 
amongst people on whom she has no elaim;, look 
who do not want her, do not care to hae g: 


her. } 1283 ; 
This feeling of not being wanted alwa 
lay heavy at her heart at her grandfa 
gloomy old house; must she carry. 
same dead weight to her new, ] 
Must it always be so? Is she desti 
go through life unwelcomed, unwanted; 
without, a place, a niche even of her own? 
Some intuition tells her that Dr. Horton 
looks upon her as an unwelcome charge. 
She dreads too, the presiding. genius of 
his house; the middle-aged sister who 
look at her with unfavorable eyes; | 
then like a rainbow hope to light up al 





check her dark time covered sky, the Onl 
are the younger members of the family} Flo: 
the lively Susie, who is to welcome het®} Sov, 
a sister; and the pleasant looking Hat} Too 
and high spirited Dick, and Tom. .;_) 
As they near Tipton the approach dos 
not certainly look inviting as seen for, 
first time through this dreary drizzle, # 
Dr. Horton quietly and methodically pub§ ° 
away his papers and letters, Belle looks my * 
and speaks unconsciously,  f Only 
‘«Is Susie, your sister at home now?” Unde 
‘<Susie,’’ answers the doctor 1 ~ Whil 
ively, as if descending from the The : 


° 
‘¢Susie at home, oh dear, no, she 1s 

























“i test gad about going; she,is neyer, at 
Tipton if she can find any other place to 

goto; it isthe dullest time of the year 

now at our place, at least so she says, it is 

i} pretty much the same to me all the year 
ag 

“This is such a sudden and overwhelm- 
ifig blow to poor Belle, that all her rain- 
bow colored palaces disappear into the 
gray tainy drizzle before her, she has no 
heatt left to ask any more questions. 

"The doctor closes his pocket book with 
a click and says cheerfully: ‘‘Oh no, 
there’s nobody at home but Jane and my- 
sf Susie is off visiting and goodness 
knows when we shall see her again. Harry 
isin Canada and the boys are just gone 
back to Rugby. Here we are. Come 
along and show me which are your boxes, 
fout of them are they.” 

Belle peers anxiously through the dim 
tain stained windows of the cab to try and 
make out what manner of place she has 
come to, and privately and sadly acknowl- 
“edges to herself ‘‘that it is a dismal look- 
inghole.’’ She sees shabby, narrow, din- 
§} ooking streets, shops flamingly lighted 

th gas and filled to over flowing with 
things which set your teeth on edge to 
lok at; butcher shops with rows. of 

slaughtered pigs and calves hanging 
t} hole and gory; windows containing a 
i | heterogeneous display of pork pies, reels of 
ey 4 cotton, red herring, and frilled edging, 
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dusty and musty, dirty looking, vile smel- 
ling. ‘The streets are coated with thick 
black mud; the people, such as are about, 
look damp and wet and common, under 
their dripping umbrellas; - there are no, pic- 
turesque old-fashioned streets with black 
and white timbered. houses, no stately 
frowning castle, no blue stepped hills and 
silvery winding river like at Longford. She: 
finds out afterwards that there is a river, 
but it is black, and narrow, and sluggish, 
and looks much more like a canal. for coal 
barges to go down on, than a real, ,rush- 
ing, winding river. The cab pulls up at 
a three storied red brick house in a dull 
dingy looking street, right opposite to a 
public house, with a flaming sign board of 
a crowing cock, with very yellow feathers 
and red head, standing on tip toe with 
open bill ready to crow, all of which is 
displayed and set off by the flaming lamp 
swinging over it. 

‘‘Here we are,’’ says the doctor de- 
lightedly, as if coming to this dreary look- 
ing place was the best of all possible 
things. ‘‘Don’t hurry, mind the steps, 
come in out of the rain, I will come back 
for your cloak and.wraps."’ Belle follows 
him up a few steps and through the iron 
gates which screen off his house from too 
near proximity to the street, along the 
little sloppy graveled walk which winds 
on each side round a centre flower-bed. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BY FRANCES MALLETTE HAWLEY. 





there Only a beautiful memory, Only the odor of violets, 
mily, Floating out of the past. The fragrance of withered leaves; 
er as Sounds of forgotten music, Wreaths, that memory twine us, 
arty, Too sweet, too rare, to last. From buds that our fancy weaves. 
_ dogs Only sweet flowers of memory, 
rt the That once. was a living thing, 
e; 8 Covering our hearts with the foliage, 
y pubs As dark, tender ivy will cling. 
ks py 

” Only a face that is dreaming, Only the sweet, sweet thinking, 
yt | Under the daised rod, The living it over again, 
dita} ° While above is living the memory, Gleams of a past time’s pleasure, 


The anguish of kissing the rod. 





That lessens a present pain. 











A SLIGHT MISTAKE OR TWO. 





BY HERBERT HALL WINSLOW. 





Mr. and Mrs. Marmaduke Bascomb oc- 
cupy a suite of rooms on the fifth floor of 
the Orient Apartment Building. Thead- 
joining flat is rented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Hascome. There is nothing pe- 
culiar about Mr. and Mrs. Bascomb, who 
are a young couple just in their honey- 
moon, or about Mr. and Mrs. Hascome, 
who are another young couple just out of 
the'r honeymoon. m8 

But a peculiar circumstance, or two cir- 
cumstances, recently occurred at the Ori- 
ent, fifth floor flats, which created quite a 
ripple of excitement in both families and 
might have resulted disastrously to the 
prospects of both—but ‘‘we will not an- 
ticipate.”’ 

As the ormulu clock, which had been 
one of Mrs. Bascomb’s wedding presents, 
struck a musical five, one pleasant after- 
noon, elaborate preparations for dinner 
were going on in Mrs. Bascomb’s dining- 
roomand kitchen, while the pretty mistress, 
in a bewitching dinner-dress, was hovering 
over the table in the centre of the dining 
room, which glittered with silver and 
china on a snowy cloth, presenting alto- 
gether a most satisfactory appearance. 

Near the doorway lingered Mr. Bas- 
comb, hat and cane in hand, and speak- 
ing earnestly whenever he could secure his 
wife’s wandering attention. 

‘<I was going to tell you, my dear,” he 
said confidentially, ‘‘ about Uncle Barron ; 
he’s a millionaire and not a chick or a 
child in the world, and I was a great fa- 
vorite of his when a boy. You see I am 
very anxious to please him—it wouldn’t 
hurt him a bit to give me a cool hundred 
thousand d¢fore he dies; he’s hardly mid- 
dle-aged yet. But—”’ 

‘*Yes, dear,” interpolated Mrs. Bascomb, 
adjusting a handsome floral centre-piece 
with great deliberation; ‘‘the dinner will 
be excellent.” 

‘<7’m not at all afraid of the dinner, 
and you are looking lovely,” replied Mr. 
Bascomb, admiringly, ‘‘in fact I don’t 
know but you are just a trifle too fascina- 
ting—all those ribbons and things,. per- 
haps. You see Mr. Barron is a very pe- 
culiar man—we always stood in awe of 
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‘rection—‘‘ but how we’re going to get 


tate 


Dat 


nee 


him.. He can’t bear any ‘nonsense about 
anything,’ as he calls it; he’s an awfully 
solemn person, and can’t see through a 
joke; in fact, he never is known to, 
laugh.” a 
‘Oh, I shall be solemn,”’ laughed lit: 
tle Mrs. Bascomb, trying to erase the 
dimples from her plump cheeks, ‘‘ never 
fear forme. And I'll run and exc ¥ 
this gown for my black velvet, if ja 
think best.” rf 
‘Well, I’ve no doubt you'll please him 
—he can’t help admiring you’’—at which 
his wife shot a beautiful smile in his di, 
such a funeral gloom I don’t know, bi 
haven’t seen him since I was a boy, butI 
hear he is more interested in ‘the African 
missions than anything else. I'll be 
hanged if I know how to entertain such a 
fellow.” ‘*O, you can just look sedate 
and wise as an owl,—lI’ll do the talking ” 
declared Mrs. Bascomb, reassuringly ; and 
her husband kissed her once more 
hurried out to meet his uncle at the train, 
At the same moment, Mr. Richard 
Hascome was drawing on his gloves ia 
the adjoining flat and listening to his 
wife’s parting words. In the handsome 
dining-room stood a freshly spread table, 
fully as elegant as that of their neighbor's, 
and in the kitchen another maid-of-all- 
work was vindictively opening and shut- 
ting oven-doors and tasting of everything 
out of the same spoon, with the air of 
conferring an immense favor on some 


y- 
‘‘Now, James, dear,’’ Mrs. Hascome 
was saying earnestly, ‘‘we must not for 
get that our guest is a distinguished -hu- 
morist and we must show our. apprecia- 
tion of everything he says. It is such aa 
honor to have him dine with us, and it’s 
so lucky he’s such a friend of brother 
John’s, or he would never have come t0 
see us. It’s such a pity he wouldn’t letw 
invite any friends to meet him, but thea 
it will be so nice to have him all to.our 
selves.”’ bale 
‘‘Yes; he has enough of the public 
everywhere else,’’ added Mr. Hascome. 
‘Of course ; and I’m positively certaiD 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE OR TWO. 


that he will help you to some literary po- 

sition when he has a chance to know you 

—he can just as well as not. Now be 

gure and laugh at everything he says,— 

I’ve noticed you don’t always perceive the 

point of a delicate joke right away ; have 
ever seen him?”’ 

‘*No, but I suppose he looks like his 
pictures ; I must hurry down to the train 
to meet him now,”’ he added, glancing at 
his watch and making a rapid exit, fol- 
lowed by his wife’s gayest smiles. 

Half an hour passed, and expectation 
rose to fever heat in those adjoining flats. 
The pretty mistresses could discover no 
defect to remedy on those perfectly ap- 
pointed tables, and yet their husbands 
with the anticipated guests failed to ar- 
rive. At length a sedate, rather careless- 
ly-dressed gentleman emerged from the 
elevator and found his way way to the 
door of the Bascomb apartments, and was 
received with surprise but with solemn 
reverence by little Mrs. Bascomb. 

‘I am so pleased to see you,’”’ she mur- 
mured, with a sort of suppressed cordiali- 
ty, ‘but I regret that my husband has 
been so unfortunate as to miss you insome 
unaccountable manner,—he went out to 
meet you.” 

“Ah, that istoo bad ; I had no trouble 
atall in finding you alone,’’ replied the 
guest, easily. 

“Yes, but life is so full of unfortunate 
occurrences,’’ sighed Mrs. Bascomb, look- 
ing down on the pretty carpet, and cross- 
ing her hands resignedly. 

The gentleman gazed at her in some 
surprise, as if he wondered whether her 
recent marriage was one of them, but 
merely answered,’ *‘ Well, yes, on the 
whole, it certainly is.” 

“You must find it distressing to see so 
much that is frivolous interfering with 
your serious work,’’ moaned the lady with 
deprecatory gloom. 

“O! I am glad to find my work 
regarded as serious,’’ declared the guest 
with a facial contortion which his hostess 
would have considered a grim smile if she 
had not believed it an impossibility. She 
felt that she was progressing famously, if 
Marmaduke would only hasten so that din- 
ner could be promptly served. 

““*T suppose you hear frequently from 
the—the African Missions, and all that,” 
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faintly suggested Mrs. Bascomb, asa topic 
for her visitor to seize upon with avidity. 
But he did not appear to exactly under- 
stana the drift of her interrogation, and 
his reply was prevented by the sudden en- 
trance of Mr. Bascomb in-an excited con- 
dition, which quickly subsided, however, 
when his eye fell upon his wife and the 
guest seated opposite in the easiest recep- 
tion-chair. 

‘Qh! ah, my dear sir, I am de—ex- 
tremely glad to see you here,’’ he began, 
his tones becoming more and more sepul- 
chral as he went on. ‘‘It was strange 
how I missed you at the train; such an 
honor to have you visit us—a moustache 
does make a difference, but I should have 
known you anywhere.”’ 

But Mrs. Bascomb hurried them out 

to the dinner table in the most serious 
yet irresistible way, and all breakers were 
avoided for the time, their guest seeming 
more intent upon the contents of his 
plate than any conversation. The silence 
became so appalling to Mrs. Bascomb, 
however, that she looked appealingly 
toward her husband, who actually under- 
stood her desire and began to talk, a 
brilliant idea occurring to him at the 
opportune moment. 
. **The death rate for the week has been 
exceedingly large in the city,’’ he blun- 
dered forth in a doleful voice; ‘‘1I should 
think it would cause people who do noth- 
ing but amuse themselves and other folks 
to feel that—-to feel——”’ 

He cast an appealing look toward his 
wife, but she rose, pressing her napkin to 
her mouth, and he went on to complete ' 
his sentence without her assistance. 

“Tt should impress us deeply,”’ and 
then he begged their guest to be helped to 
cranberry jelly. 

A dreadful thing happened at that in- 
stant—Mrs. Bascomb laughed! The enor- 
mity had no sooner been perpetrated than 
she was hotror-stricken, and: exclaimed 
deprecatingly, ‘‘Oh, I didn’t mean to!” 
which certainly did not mend the matter. 

The guest appeared more surprised thaa 
shocked ; in fact, he glanced around as if 
fearing he had strayed into a private 
lunatic asylum. 

In the meantime Mr. and Mts. Richard 
Hascome were entertaining their guest in 
an equally hospitable manner. He had 
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also arrived without haying. encountered 
his host, at, the train, and had been. re- 
ceived, by, Mrs, Hascome, with her bright- 
est smiles, and, profuse apologies for the 
apparent neglect of her husband. 

‘* Well, when, he doesn’t find me. he’ll 
probably come back. here,’’ said the guest, 
grimly, dropping into a chair. 

‘*Oh, certainly !’’ responded the lady, 
with a silvery laugh ascending the entire 
scale. 

‘« The weather is abominable,” asserted 
the, visitor, drawing out an immense silk 
handkerchief. 

‘< Yes, indeed,’’ assented the lady, with 
another merry laugh. 

‘¢ But not so bad as it will be for some 
people in another State,’’ added the 
guest, with a peculiar grimace. 

Mrs. Hascome laughed until she seemed 
in danger of becoming hysterical, 

‘Life is a serious thing; I trust no 
relative, of mine has married a frivolous 
daughter of the Philistines,’’ growled the 
guest, a remark Mrs, Hascome did not 
fully comprehend, but. knew must _ be 
exceedingly humorous, so she prepared to 
laugh, again, though nae exhausted with 
previous efforts. 

At that moment Mr. Hascome hastily 
entered, and, seeing the gentleman, rushed 
up to him enthusiastically, declaring that 
he,neyer should have recognized him now 
that, he had, shaven off his moustache, but 
that he ought to have met him at the 
train, and he could not understand such 
a miscalculation, about the time. 

‘*But you must, be nearly ; starved, and 
our. dinner, is ready,’’ suggested the 
hostess, ‘‘ you will feel more like talking 
aftera little refreshment.’’ So they, tao 
weresoon seated around a charming table. 

‘*I suppose you must become. quite 
tired of hearing people laugh at every- 
thing you say,’’ added the. lady, while 
dishing out the oysters, ‘ but they really 
can’t help it, if you wif/, be so funny!”’ 

‘Funny, madam! I never was so low 
in my life as to be funny!”’ snapped forth 
the,middle-aged gentleman with such ener- 
gy that|Mr, and, Mrs. Hascome felt obliged 
to laugh with, redoubled merriment. 

‘‘T feel that it is robbing the public to 
enjoy, such.a treat all: by ourselves,” said 
Mr, Hascome, recover g breath, and not 
observing the glare. of “e. visitor’s eyes. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE OR: TWO. 








‘‘Am_ I. .invited here to be insulted, 
Marmaduke Bascomb? You used to be % 


decent sort of .boy Y 
screamed, 


‘‘ Marmaduke Bascomb! 148 

both the young people, at once. ie 
«Why, my name is Hascome!’’, said Mi 

the young man, aghast. : 





“Marmaduke Bascomb lives in. left in th 
flat,’’ cried. Mrs. Hascome, with Beatr 
trace of self-possession remaining. _,., | liked 

The guest who ought to have beeall witty 


humorist, but was. not, suddenly rose 
his feet, leaving the turkey on his pl 
untasted, and walked out into the 

and gave a bang with his knuckles on, 
opposite door. Mr. and Mrs, Has 
followed, curiously, and the opening de 
revealed three hilarious individuals rising, 


from the table, the lady stuffing a a 













into her pretty mouth, while her hus 
was exclaiming, ‘‘ Not my. Uncle Geo 
Well, who the mischief are you, then?’” 

A. moment later and the guests hi 
changed hands, so to speak; and hereg: 
remarkable thing happened — the 


‘‘Uncle George’’ gave utterance to.¢ pen 
short but startlingly distinct laugh! . 9 Aunt 

‘‘ I thought you had changed fh eae coque 
my memory was very defective with r “J 
to your appearance when I was a boy,’ she 
declared Marmaduke without hesitation. § the ¢ 

‘I thought a moustache mage a a being 
difference in your photograph,’’ asse: she ¥ 
Mr. Richard Hascome, poe a gay FE their 

‘*We will begin our dinners all fascin 
again,’’ laughed Mrs. Bascomb, this ti her a: 
quite openly, ‘‘we must have acted them’ 
idiots! ”’ hey 

‘¢ The bell-boy was the idiot,”’ said th ness a 
humorist, ‘‘ he directed me to the left.’ Itv 

And me to the right, which proved te Mond 
be wrong,”’ added Uncle George, with Beatr: 
spaccuatomen sense of the ludicrous welch thing 










ed well for the conclusion of he 
visit so inauspiciously begun, 
It is believed that both Mr. Bascor 
and Mr. Hascome,are in a fair way, {0 
attain the object of their individual 2 
bitions, since the visits ended with. # nh 
utmost good humor on all sides. But, 
bell-boy was threatened, with the loss oi of 
his uniform if he ever made a sinnila 
mistake in the Orient Apartment Building 
where every appointment is perfect, ip, i 
details, and errors.of any sort are nev 
tolerated for a moment. a | 
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RISEN FROM THE DEAD, 


AN EASTER ANTHEM.» : 





BY ‘EMILY LENNOX. 





‘Miss Beatrice was sitting by the open 
fire with her pretty hands clasped loosely 
in the folds of her soft gray gown. Miss 
Beatrice almost always wore gray; she 
liked it. Never since theearly bloom of her 
womanhood, when an awful sorrow had 
come into her life and stamped out all her 
hopes of happiness, had she felt like wear- 
ing the gay colors which are worn by the 
young and pleasure-loving. She had no 
right to go around always in the habili- 
ments of woe, or perhaps she would have 
wort black ; but gray was an inoffensive 
color and excited little comment, except 
from her nieces. 

“#E believe you know how becoming it 
is, Aunt Beatrice !’’ Florence said teas- 
ingly. Don’t tell me that you don’t know 
how well those cunning little frills set off 
your hands and how much like a peach 
your skin looks against these gray shadows ! 
Aunty, dear, I am afraid you are a 
coquette !’’ 

“Don’t flatter an old maid, Flossy,’’ 
she Said with a quiet smile ; whereupon 
the children all hooted at the idea of her 
being an old maid, though in point of fact 
she was. Only they could not associate 
their pretty Aunt Beatrice with her soft 
fascinating ways (that might still have won 
hérascore of suitors, if she had cared for 
them), with the name of ‘‘old maid,” 
wed so often to typify all the unloveli- 
ness and lack of grace which she had not. 

It was Monday in Passion Week, ‘‘ Holy 
Monday '’ as the devout say, and Miss 
Beatrice sat by the fire thinking of the 
things which had always recurred to her 
memory, these fifteen years past, when the 
ainiversary of Our Lord’s Passion and 


i) | Death drew nigh. 


“He must have died in Africa,’’ she 
“Tt is fourteen years and nine 


@months since I heard of him—poor Ro- 


land !_and fifteen since he went away.”’ 
She'sighed gently and the glancing fire- 
light betrayed two tears just ready to fall. 
But had she not a right to weep for her 
lover, the brave handsonie colonel who 
gone away under such a bitter im- 


mind yet — the week when they had 
worked on the Easter decorations. ‘ The 
Bishop was expected on Easter Sunday. 
It was a new Bishop ina very rich diocese 
who had just been presented with superb 
vestments wrought with gold and precious 
stones to the value of thousands of dollars. 
These had been sent to the parish in 
advance of the Bishop’s coming, and it so 
happened that the rector showed them to 
the young people at work in the church, 

‘*T don’t believe in that sort of thing,” 
Colonel Lee had said in his blunt way. 

‘‘Don’t believe in what?” ’ Beatrice 
extlaimed laying down the ivy cross which 
she and Jaspar Leonard had made together, 
the Colonel looking on meanwhile with a 
certain sense of discomfort. He had always 
disliked Leonard, even before Leonard 
had paid Beatrice such marked attention. 

‘*T don’t believe in putting so much 
money into ecclesiastical vestments,’’ the 
Colonel replied. 

‘‘T am afriad you are a heretical Low 
Churchman !”’ said Beatrice giving him 
a glance in which both censure and for- 
giveness were mingled. 

‘‘T think all those beautiful jewels 
might be put to a better use,’’ the Colonel 
persisted. 

‘‘He thinks they would adorn your 
beauty better than the Bishop’s, Miss Bea- 
trice,’’ said Leonard flippantly. 

«‘Oh, Mr. Leonard! ’’ she cried, shocked 
at such levity. 

«They might feed a good many starving 
mouths,’’ said the Colonel quietly. 

‘Or pay a beggarly officer’s debts,”’ 
Leonard said under his breath. 

‘©T don’t see why the Bishop’s robes 
should not be as splendid and beautiful as 
may be,’’ Beatrice said presently. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing is too good to solemnize the service of 
God. We have a communion service of 
pure gold encrusted with jewels, and I do 
not think it is a bit too fine.” 

There was more said, but the whole con- 
versation might have passed into oblivion 
but for what came afterwards. Colonel 
Lee made no account of it. He was go- 
ing away on the Saturday before Easter,» 
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and his heart was full of all he lo 

say to Beatrice but dared not until this 
African campaign was over and he knew 
how his fortunes would stand. Perhaps, 
when he was gone, Leonard—there was a 
thought which pierced his heart like a 
Zulu spear. But, if Beatrice loved him, 
Leonard could not prevail against him ; 
if she did not love him, what right had 
he to complain ? 

He went away on Saturday but, ere he 
did so, he sent to Beatrice as a parting 
gift, a sword she had much interest in, an 
odd thing which had once been carried by 
poor Kalakana, and a coarse sash, spotted 
with the stains of battle, once used to gird 
the sword to the warrior’s thigh. 

‘¢ Very curious indeed, if it is genuine,’’ 
Jaspar Leonard said depreciatingly. ‘‘ But 
these officers do tell some marvelous tales, 
Beatrice.’’ 

‘«Colonel Lee never speakes anything 
but the plainest truth !’’ she said haught- 
ily. 

“«Oh, I did not mean anything offen- 
sive,’’ Leonard said, with asmile. ‘‘One 
always allows some latitude to soldiers and 
explorers. Ah! what is this?”’ 

In shaking out the folds of the scarf, 
something fell to the floor; a great lumi- 
nous stone, which Leonard picked up, 
and which lay in his hand glowing like a 
coal of fire. 

‘«Why, where did that come from!”’ 
Beatrice exclaimed. ‘‘ What is it any- 
how?”’ 


‘<I don’t know,’’ Leonard said slowly. . 


‘«It looks like one of those big carbuncles 
in the bishop's stole.’’ 

‘«It could’nt be that,’’ Beatrice replied. 
‘«But it really is a carbuncle, isn’t it?’’ 

‘<I should say so, and a very fine one.’’ 

So they examined it and wondered over 
it, but came to no conclusion. Beatrice 
said she would write to Colonel Lee and 
ask him about the stone, and there the 
matter dropped. The next morning, 
Easter Sunday, was a glad sunshiny day. 
Beatrice was dressing for church. A new 
heliotrope-colored silk, and a cunning little 
Easter bonnet,of pansy color trimmed with 
heliotrope lay on the bed where she had 
placed it, wondering how Colonel Lee 
would like; it. She was twisting up the 
masses of her soft dark hair when her sister 
Florence came in, pale and breathless. 
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_of what was going on, no doubt, 































‘«Trix,’’ she cried excitedly, 
Bishop's vestments have been stolen!” 
‘*What?” Beatrice cried sharply. 
‘‘The beautiful jewelled stole, and the Nor 
cassock, and—and—everything!” Fi 
ence cried hysterically; ‘‘ and—and—". Jappear: 

‘*Well?’’ said Beatrice sharply. 

‘*O, Trix! it is too dreadful! they 
one of the jewels was found among 
pal that belonged to Colonel 
and— 

‘*They do not accuse him of theft, djl (olone 
they?” she cried with blazing eyes. | “Ol 

‘*Why, it amounts to that, of c 
said Florence breaking down. « Oh, 
he were only here to defend himself! " 

Beatrice never forgot the awful home 
of those days—days when everybody 
conscious of the suspicion cast on Colong 
Lee; yet no one dare accuse him till afte 
the meeting of the vestry, when there wat 
some one named to follow Colonel 
and bring him back to England. id 

Beatrice was ill with misery, yet she 
longed passionately for Colonel Lee’ se 
turn. 

‘If he comes back,” she cried, “te 
can refute this horrible accusation.’ 

But Lee did not come back. The man 
who had started for him with an order = 
his arrest, was recalled before he r 
Lee. The reason for this was that a packs 
age had been sent to the Bishop by express, 
and it was found to contain the L 
vestments. With it came a letter from: 
Colonel Lee: 

‘‘I am at loss to explain how these 
articles came into my possession,’? he 
wrote. ‘‘When I unpacked my-:trunk @& 
board the Galatea I found them ther 
though by whose hand they were place 
there or for what purpose I am at loss. 0 
explain. I hasten to return them to, you 
at the earliest opportunity, regretting the 
anxiety which their disappearance must’ 
have occasioned you, and hoping that 20 
one may have been accused of their theft.” 

This letter was read out in church aftehy 
the vestments were returned all safe, ex 
cepting for the absence of the carbuncles, 
one of which had been found in the Z 
scarf. t saul 

‘‘Humph!”’ Leonard remarked to some. 
one who was sitting by him, ‘I, thin 
that is rather a lame story. He got 



















M@hought he’d better send the things back. 
“Hor my part, I don’t take much ‘stock in 
t tale!’’ 

Nor was Leonard slow to find others 
who agreed with him. The mysterious 
rance of the vestments in Colonel 


bable fiction, contrived to save him- 
Msif from arrest and disgrace. The matter 
Mawas hushed up by his friends, but the 
uint of dishonesty was left upon the 
(olonel’s name. 

“Oh, if he would only come back,”’ 
Beatrice said again and again. ‘‘He 
might clear himself of this awful thing. 
Iflonly knew where to write to him I 
would beg him to come back and defend 
his honor. But he has never sent me a 
line, not a word, since he left, and I can 
do nothing.”’ 

The weeks went by, and still nothing 
ws heard of Lee. The sensation died 
wt, and there were few save Beatrice who 
thought of it. She waited, hoped and 
payed for Lee; for she loved him, and 
never even in dreams did she think him 
guilty of the crime imputed to him. But 
she waited in vain, weeks, months and 
years, till hope died of despondency, and 
she knew the dream of her life had gone 
beyond recall. Colonel Lee never came 
back. It was reported that he was killed 
inAfrica, but Beatrice had never forgot- 
tn him, never ceased to love him, never 
cared to marry. 

So she was sitting there alone by the 
fre, with fifteen years of retrospect sad- 
dening her sweet face and bringing the 
tears to her eyes. There the children 
found her that Easter Monday when they 
came in from the morning service. 

“Oh, aunty!’’ cried Florence, the 
dest, ‘‘guess who has joined our con- 
frmation class?’’ 

“I am sure I don’t know, dear,’’ Bea- 
tice answered, gently. 

“Why, old Jeppy Ware! You know 
that. wicked old fellow that used to get 
drunk and beat his wife.”’ 

“And he: was in. prison for three 
,”’ Robby interposed, ‘‘and now he 
wants to be confirmed—the old screw !.”’ 

‘IT am glad to hear it,’’ Miss Beatrice 
MisMid softly; ‘‘surely he, if any one, is in 
teed of Divine pardon and grace.”’ 
“Won't it be funny tosee him marching 
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up on Easter Sunday with all the girls 
in their white gowns and veils!’’ it - 
ence exclaimed. ; 

‘“‘Not ‘funny,’ I think, dear, Miss 
Beatrice chided gently. ‘<The Son of 
man came to call not the righteous but 
sinners to repentance; ’’ and perhaps there 
is more joy in Heaven over old Jeppy’s 
repentance than there is for all the 
others.”’ 

On Easter Sunday Miss Betty went to 
Church. It was the same church where 
she had gone with such a heart-ache, fif- 
teen years ago, and now the memories 
that hovered about it never failed to fill 
her heart with a sad, sweet pain. It was 
a beautiful service, full of music and 
flowers. Miss Beatrice felt a strange ex- 
ultation when the choir sang the triumph- 
ant anthem, ‘‘Christ the Lord is risen 
to-day.’’ She lingered in the church long 
after the sonorous swell of the grand new 
organ had died away, and the white- 
robed candidates, followed by poor old 
Jeppy, sobbing like a child, had knelt to 
receive the bishop’s blessing ; she lingered 
after the congregation had dispersed, till 
the sexton stood waiting to close the 
doors. Then, loth to leave the blessed 
spot, she strayed out into the burying- 
ground, where many graves were decked 
with Easter offerings, though some, alas! 
were bare. 

She sat down on the raised slab of an 
old-fashioned vault, where some of her 
own kin were buried. At her feet one of 
the first violets had crept trustfully into 
the sunshine, and two sparrows, fluttering 
down, began their saucy love-making. A 
shadow passed by Beatrice. Was it an 
April cloud that intercepted the sun- 
shine? She looked up and saw a man 
standing there. 

‘Is it you, Beatrice?’”’ he said, a sud- 
den light leaping into his face. ‘‘ I thought 
I could not be mistaken. You have 
changed $0 little !”’ 

She got up trembling in every limb. 
Both her hands were outstretched, and she 
cried faintly : 

‘¢Roland Lee! Oh, they told me you 
were dead !’’ 

The last words ended in a sob. Lee 
took her hands and held them fast in his. 
Poor little hands ! They were trembling so. 

‘¢ They told me you were married,”’ he 
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said. huskily,:‘‘ that, is—A¢ told.me! QO, 
Beatrice | Have you had faith in me all 
these years ?”’ 


** Thave. never doubted you, Roland,”’ 
she:said. ‘*But why did you not write to 
me?’ Why did you not:come back ?’’ 


**Because,’’ he said passionately, “I 
knew every one thought me a thief, and I 
had no means of eo my innocence.’ 


‘< Not every one,” she said quickly. ‘‘Z 
believed in you.” 


** I would to God I had known it,’’ he 
groaned. ‘‘ But this letter came to me, 
Beatrice, and how was I to know that it 
was a forgery? Read it.’’ 


He took from his pocket-book a worn 
yellow paper and put it into her hands. 
There she saw a semblance of her own 
writing and these cruel words: 


‘Faith once broken can never be re- 
stored. It would be useless for me to 
counterfeit a friendship and trust which I 
do not feel. Iam sorry for you, but I am 
sensible of an estrangement which time 
cannot diminish. Moreover, ere another 
year, I shall be the wife of Jaspar Leon- 
ard, and it is best that we be as strangers 
henceforth.” 


**T never wrote that!’’ Beatrice cried 
passionately. ‘‘ How could you believe it 
of me?”’ 


** You forget, Beatrice! I was stung to 
the soul by the taint they had put upon 
me. I loved you; I was absent and jeal- 
ousy blinded me to everything save the 
depth of my own misery. I did not know 
then, as I know now, that Jaspar Leonard 
wrote this lying letter. Oh, if I could but 
meet him face to face—’’ 


‘¢He is dead,” she said shuddering. 
‘* He died ten years ago.”’ 


‘¢ Dead!’ he echoed dumbly. 


‘‘He has gone where deceit will avail 
him not. But you—oh, Roland, how you 
have suffered !’’ 


‘* But peace has come to me at last— 
this day when I came here without a single 
hope, yet longing’ to see the dear old 
place where I had been happy once. The 
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old: man—Jeppy, Ware-——who was, 
firmed to-day, met, me by chance here in 
the graveyard. I did not think he wou 
know me.I have changed so much.”’. 

He paused and Beatrice. looking at.-hig, 
whitened) hair and care-seamed face am 
swered: 


“Yes, you have changed a great deat ” 


Hy 





“‘Jeppy knew me, though, and ‘ 
seemed overcome by the sight of me. 
had never dreamed that through hiin’ é 
last would come the vindication of my 
honor.”’ i 

‘* Roland!” % 

‘‘Yes! After all these years the mystery, 
is solved, Jeppy confessed to me that he. 
had been hired to steal the Bishop’s vet 
ments and. hide them in my trunk.” _ 

‘¢And Jaspar Leonard did that, too?" 





she cried breathlessly. ‘*O, my poet 
Roland !’’ 


‘*He loved you,” Roland replied. He 
would have done anything to separate si" 

“TI think but little of such love as wy ; 
she said excitedly. ‘«I hope God has for” 
given him. Oh, Roland, what dupes we 
were !’’ B 

‘* But joy may come to us now,”’ he 
earnestly. ‘‘I thank God for the dawn 
a day in my life when I can know that ‘e 
world will look upon me as an honest 
That is more than I ever dared ho i, 
though I prayed for it always; Ax 
Beatrice, if to that joy be added 
happiness of winning you at lat—"” 

‘(I have always been yours,” she said. 
putting her hand in his, and they walked: 
out of the churchyard together. 

Before the glad festival of Easter well 
was over, they were married, and, to the 
infinite delight of everybody, Miss Bea 
trice laid aside her gray gown for a snowy 
bridal dress in which she looked as much 
like an angel as a woman can look. Oddly” 
enough, the dear old Bishop married them, 
and.wore the self-same vestments that!’ 
had caused so much ‘sorrow and heatt! 


breaking ; and the poor repentant simmer, — 


Jeppy, sat in the church sobbing 
through the ceremony.’ 
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‘] thought at that time. 
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| We wete nothing but girls, ‘Lottie Lin- 
ley and I, and up to all sorts of ‘mischief. 
Lottie ‘was’ ninetéen andl a year younger, 
“but\she was’smatler and fot so’‘sehsible as 
We had come to 
spend the sumimer in ’'the’ country in Vir- 
-ginia' with ‘an’ aunt of mine,’ Mrs. Page 
Brinton. ‘' Lottie was. not related to my 
aunt,bat had been invited as my friend. 
Sol played hostess, as well as superior in- 
otelligence.'0 5! | 

‘4‘Aunt;”’ I) said; ‘almost as soon ‘as we 
arrived, for I thought I saw signs of pre- 
vious Cccupation.”’ ‘* Who is here, besides 
Lottie ‘and: me ?”’ 

“My aunt laughed at my precipitancy. 

‘Nobody but ‘our ‘old friend; Mr. 

Power, and a new one, Mrs. Mossom.’” 

| (Mrs. Mossom? Who is she?” 


i 
’ 


orida ‘last ‘winter.’’ 

Lottie and I exchanged glances. 

We ‘did not like young widows. . St. 
yPaul declared that young widows should 
stay at home ; and even if he had not done 
‘$0, our unassisted wisdom would have 
-arrived at the same conclusion. On‘ morte 
than one occasion we had found: ‘them 
dangerous. 

“A young widow! How old is she?’’ 

‘Thirty, or thereabout.”’ 

‘Thirty !’’ I exclaimed, looking down 
from the proud eminence of eighteen, 
“Why, I consider that quite aged; and 
what a horrid name—Mossom !”’ 

““T don’t think so,’’ said Lottie, decid- 
edly. <«<It is such a nice rhyme’ for 
blossom.’’ 

Lottie wrote! things she called poetry, 
and was on the lookout for nice rhymes. 

‘Why not ‘possum?’ ’’ I snapped. 

«You will find Mrs. Mossom a very nice 
person,’’ said my aunt, leaving us to do 
pur unpacking. 

_ “I don’t think we need bother our 
(heads about the widow if she is thirty,” 
I said, unlocking my trunk and taking out 
one of my second-best gowns for Mrs. 
Mossom’s benefit. Our most becoming 
things we kept for especial favorites. Lot- 
tie and I had spent the previous summer 
In this same house, and, among the young 


“A young widow we met traveling in. 
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men in the neighborhood, ‘we each had a 
particular—well, we talléd him friend, as 
covering thé ground, present ‘or 'prospéc- 
tive. Lottie’s ‘adnirer was ‘a’ Mr. Archer 
Cullen, and mitie a4 Mr. John Bryan, ‘com- 
monly called Jack. 

Mr. Power did tiot’ count ‘for’ much, 
being a confirmed bachelor of about'forty, 
good-looking, well-to-do, but éxieeditudly 
shy atid a little eccentric. \ 

‘<T hardly think’ Mrs.) Mossom will’ be 
dangerous if she is thirty, eh, Lottie?” I 
repeated, brushing out my ‘frizzés at’ one 


‘glass, While my friend brushed out ‘hers at 


another. 

«<Weshall see,”’ said Lotttie, oracularly. 

‘<I wonder now Mr. ‘Power gets‘on with 
her?’’ I'said, after awhile. t 
“The samé' way he'gets on with me, I 

—by letting ‘her alone.”’ . 
‘*But widows don’t put up with’ that 
kind of ‘thing,’’ I suggested. 

*« Nobody can ‘make anything of Mr. 
Power.”’ 

‘* How do you know?” 

‘©T have tried it,’’ said my friend, 
frankly. . 

At dinner Mrs. Mossom was the last to 
make her appearance. I wasa little taken 
aback when she came into the room, she 
was so different from what I had imagined. 
Without being exactly pretty, she was very 
elegant, her gredtest charm being a sweet 
gravity of countenance, indicating a char- 
acter the very opposite of that with which 
I had éndowed her. She was a person 
whose entrance into a room made itself. 
distinctly felt. My uncle’s face bright- 
ened; Mr. Power turned a shade redder 
than usual, and my aunt pointed with a 
caressing gesture to the chair nearest her- 
self, saying, ‘‘ Here is your seat, dear.” 

The widow’s dress was black and som- 
bre, but a gleam of transparent white frills 
around her throat and wrists reminded me 
of ‘the cloud’s Ming we : 

Upstairs, brushing out ‘my bang at the 
glass, I had thought I was not'a bad-look- 
ing girl; but Mrs. Mossom’s finished 
elegance, some how, made me feel’as raw 
and green as a cabbage beside a delicate 
garden-flower. 
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Lottie’s wishful eyes showed that she, 
too, was impressed by the stranger. 

We looked at each other again, and in 
that silent interchange of glances we con- 
cluded a defensive alliance. 

Mrs.. Mossom greeted us politely when 
we were introduced, and 1 fancied her 
eyes rested kindly for a moment on Lat- 
tie’s pretty face, most person’s did: but 
she did not seem interested in us, beyond 
what courtesy required. 

She and my aunt soon fell to discussing 
plans for relieving a destitute family in the 
neighborhood, while my uncle and Mr. 
Power talked politics, as usual. Lottie 
and I, finding it,impossible to confine our 
gay, young thoughts to either poverty or 
politics, talked of the pleasures we were 
anticipating—a repetition of the drives, 
rides and parties we had found so delight- 
ful the summer before. 

‘« By the by, girls,’’, said my uncle, 
catching the drift. of our conversation. 
‘« There is to be a party in the neighbor- 
hood next week, to which we are all in- 
vited ; and as it is given to the bride; Mrs. 
Sherwood, I think everybody ought to go. 
You, too, Mrs. Mossom.”’ 

My aunt gave him a deprecating glance 

in vain. Uncle Brinton was one of those 

healthy, jovial natures, whose wounds, 
physical and spiritual, lose no time in get- 
ting healed. 

Devoted as he was to my aunt, I am 
sure that, once she was fairly dead and 
buried, he would have considered it a 
christian duty to get comforted as soon as 
possible and to look out for somebody to 
take her place. As to Mrs. Mossom rot 
going to a party on account of mourning, 
when her husband had been dead two full 
years, he never could have been made to 
understand such nonsense. 

Mrs. Mossom was too well bred to ap- 
pear scandalized by his kindly-meant 
proposition, She did not seem half as 
much disturbed as my aunt. 

She answered pleasantly, although her 
face flushed a little and her eyes were bent 
on her plate as she said, ‘‘I do not go to 
parties, Mr. Brinton.” 

My uncle could not, for the life of him, 
understand the full significance of her 
manner, but I noticed he never asked her 


to go to a party again. 
After dinner Lottie and I, walking up 


and down the front portico, our heads full 


of the Sherwood party, did not see—gf- 


least, I. did not—Mrs. Mossom, 
shaded by curtains, sitting at one of the 
windows that we passed and repassed in 


our promenade. 


‘* Did you notice how uncle put his foot 


into it? ‘J do notgo to parties, Mr. Brit 
ton,’ ” I said, mimicking the widow's 
voice and caricaturing her manner by 
lowering my eyes and drawing up the cop 
ners of my mouth. To my surprise, Lot 
tie did not laugh at my fine powers of 
mimicry as usual, but turned furiously red 
and pinched my arm. Following the 
direction of her eyes, I perceived Mn, 
Mossom, who had both seen and heard me. 

My cheeks turned redder than my com 
panions, as I caught the lady’s glance,, I 
ought to have made an apology, but I ws 
too much embarrassed to do the prope 
thing. 

Instead of being sorry for my incivility 
I was unreasonably angry that my attempt 
at ridicule had recoiled on. myself,' il 
quickened my steps, dragging Lottie. with 
me. When we reached the end off the 
portico I did not turn and resume my 
walk with her, but jumped into the ganden 
below, landing, with my best slippers, ia 
the middle of a damp bed of ‘scarlet gem 
niums. I hurried on in no dignified 
for I was obliged to skip over flower 
and tall box borders until I reached’ the 
main walk, which, fortunately, was shaded 
with trees and screened from the ‘house. 
The remembrance of Mrs. Mossomis 
amused glance piqued me. 

Instead of being glad that she - 
good-natured enough to smile at all, I 
fancied her look expressed an intention 
take up the gauntlet. I worked m 
into a state indignation, like the wolf who 
complained of the lamb muddying the 
stream. 

As I walked along the dim, cool avenue, 
my vexation changed suddenly to 
ness. My heart throbbed with delig 
I recognized a well-remembered form 
ing over the gate at the end of the 
and a pair of dark eyes, that danced with 
pleasure at my approach. It was fj 
Bryan, who had heard. of my arrival aii 
ro lost no time in assuring himself of # 

: 

‘‘What a fine color and what muddy 
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shoes somebody has! Have you been 

‘panning a hurdle race ?’’ he asked, letting 
himself in the gate and warmly shaking 
my outstretched hand. 
«Something very like it,” I said, with 
quickened breath, from my late exercise 

‘over the box-borders. 

_When we had expressed our mutual 

‘satisfaction at seeing each other again, Jack 
and I resumed our acquaintance where we 

had left off the previous summer, ‘and 
began walking up and down the avenue 
just as if a whole year had not elapsed 
since our last meeting there. 

Jack liked me and he was my beau-ideal 
of a man. 

People said he would never set the river 
on fire, but that did not trouble me. 
When a man is handsome, good-tempered 
and brave there is no need for him to set 
the river on fire. Besides, if the necessity 
for such a conflagration should ever arise, 
I felt that I was quite equal to the task ; 
and, in the wise economy of nature, it 
would not have done for both to possess 
the capability. 

I do not know if Jack would have ap- 
peared so handsome in acity. His great, 
‘strong figure, his ruddy complexion and 
simple, unstudied ways seemed suited to 
the country. I am inclined to think that 
nature, with the background of the ever- 
lasting hills, was the proper setting for his 
manly beauty. 

’ How glad I was to see him again! My 
feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground ; 
my light dress, fluttering in the breeze, 
made me feel like a winged creature, and 
my heart, with its weight of eighteen 
summers, was like thistle down. 

**You have not told me yet what all 
this excitement is about,” he said, looking 
on my still glowing cheeks with frankly 
approving eyes. 

“Oh! my tongue, of course. 
always getting me into mischief.” 
_ “But it is a clever, little tongue ; could 
it not get you out again ?”’ 

‘*Yes, it might, but there is my temper, 
you see.”’ 

‘*Tongue and temper, both ?”’ 

“Yes. They are like the Siamese 
twins—they always go together. I am 
afraid you will think I am a dreadful girl.” 

‘I would not have you changed,’’ he 
said, in a low voice. 
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Oh! my friend, you could not set the 
river on fire, but—you knew how to kindle 
a’flame in my poor heart. 

‘It will not be as pleasant heré ‘this 
summer as last,’’ I said, after a pause. 

‘*Why such gloomy forebodings?’’ 
smiling at my serious face. 

‘« There isa young widow staying here.’’ 

‘*A widow !’’ he exclaimed in his deep, 
tender voice. ‘‘Poor thing, what harm 
can she do us?” 

I was silenced with compunction. If 
I thought the late Mr. Mossom was any- 
thing like Jack, his widow might well be 
called ‘‘ poor thing.”’ 

I hastened to change the subject. 

‘*Are you going to the Sherwood’s?” I 


‘asked 


‘If you will gowith me. That is why 
I came so soon. I wanted to get ahead 
of the other fellows.” 

Some time was required—or we imag- 
ined so—to talk over the party, and ‘we 
lingered in the shade of the lindens until 
the sun went down behind the mountains. 

When I returned, alone, to the house, 
the family were on the portico taking tea, 
and watching the golden sunset. 

I, with all my nerves atremble, . too 
happy to take tea, or talk about clouds, 
seated myself on the steps below the rest 
of the company, ‘and, clasping my knees 
with my hands, looked up into the sky 
and dreamed of—the Sherwood party. 

II. 

Our little company soon ranged them- 
selves. Lottie and I, with our young 
visitors formed the gay pcrtion of the 
household. My uncle and aunt with Mr. 
Power and Mrs. Mossom were more quiet 
in their enjoyments. 

Mr. Power, indeed, usually kept com- 
pany with himself. He seemed to have 
plenty to say to my uncle, but when the 
ladies made their appearance, he had 
always an excuse for leaving. He would 
either go and smoke a solitary cigar on the 
back portico or bury his nose in a news- 
paper. Mrs. Mossom had the most re- 
markable effect on his nerves. He had 
become, in a measure, accustomed to Lottie 
and me the summer before, and bore our 
entrance into a room where he was with 
tolerable equanimity ; but at the sight of 
Mrs. Mossom, he would turn red, stammer 
and look uncomfortable until he made his 
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escape.: The lady, herself, seemed not to 
notice his painful shyness, hut it was great 
-fun to.us girls. . Mrs..Mossomi had 'a: fine 
talent. for, not seeing | what. she .did not 
wish, to see, or she could scarcely have so 
completely ignored our ill-concealed amus- 
‘ment whenever she and Mr. Power were in 
_thesame.room. Wewatched themnatrowly, 


exchanged glances, turned red with sup- . 


pressed laughter, in fact behaved ima very 
school-girlish way, but she seemed severely 
unconscious of! our bad manners. 
| One of Mr. Power’s habits.we found 
particularly amusing. . He and the:widow 
were great pedestrians, taking their five 
(miles /constitutional every day in the cool 
of the evening; but he was so fearful lest 
they should meet in their rambles, that he 
never ‘set .out» until ‘he had ascertained 
what road she had taken, and then he 
turned his steps:in the. opposite direction 
so ‘that there would be no possibility of 
‘meeting, unless, indeed, they each walked 
half round:the world and met on the other 
side of, the globe. 

The evening after our walk in the linden 
avenue Jack Bryan came again accompan- 
ied by Archie Cullen. They. were great 
friends, these two, although utterly unlike. 
Indeed their points of difference seemed 
their strongest bond of union. Archie 
was small and not handsome; - but he had 
plenty of brains, - In a fight Jack could 
have knocked the breath out of his body 
in five minutes; in an argument he tripped 
Jack up in less,time than that. | But there 
was never any rivalry: between the two, 
although Lottie and I sometimes squabbled 
over their respective merits}, She affected 
intellect ; I admired form, grace, color and 
had a profound respect for muscle. 

When we got down stairs the. gentlemen, 
who had been waiting a few minutes while 


we added. some touches to our. toilet, were - 


discussing a lady who was in the parlor 
when they arrived but soon after left the 
room. 

As soon as 'the first greetings were over 
Archie asked Lottie, ‘‘who is the lady in 
the black dress with beautiful white hands? 
Such hands!. On her bombazine lap they 
looked like a. ‘flower-de-luce on a field 
sable.’’ 

Lottie, who was poetically inclined, 
admired Archie’s flights.of fancy when 
addressed to herself; inspired by another 


now.’ 


. Saw through the open, window Mrs. Mas 


_ Stick, come out of the house to take his 
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c oh tes 
the oy were not $0 effective. She answer 


without enthusiasm, . seoni L 
‘«Mrs. Mossom, I sup 
‘* What did you think of her?” al asked 
turning eagerly, to Jack. . 
“The same as Cullen,” he said. with 
delightful indifference to the, widow.) . 
_**Qh!. that, is impossible,’’ said Lotte 
‘¢ How so?’’ he asked. 

‘<I don’t believe you, know ‘what 
flower-de-luce and a field-sable; are.”’....j 
The dimples in Lottie’s, face; gave, 
an immunity for saying what she are 
‘«That isso, [haven't an idea,’ 
Jack laughing. ‘But there goes the 


Following the direction of his eyes, we 


som, with parasol and shade hat 

off on her afternoon walk. This time,her 
elegant figure and graceful movements 
came in for Archie’s commendation, |.) [ 

‘«She. walks like Juno! Doesn’t! te 
Jack?” 

‘© Yes, she walks like—like everyting! 
Jack was not fluent. 

We looked after her retreating 
with its undulating flow of black drapery, 
until she was lost to sight on the road that, 
a few miles south of. my uncle’s house, 
ended in a bosky dell, one of the most beau- 
tiful and romantic spots in the neightr 
hood. 

When she had. been gone quite) long 
enough for us to have forgotten. the inti- 
dent, we; were reminded of it by seeing 
Mr, .Power, armed with a stout walking 


constitutional, and’ as Mrs. Mossom: had 
gone south he turned his face due north. 

As this oft repeated little comedy was 

re-enacted, under our eyes, Lottie, bust 
into a tinkle of laughter. that exciqed 
Archie’s curiosity. 

She explained to him that Mr. Power, 
being dreadfully shy, was always running 
away from Mrs. Mossom ; and; then — 





on, in a gtandmotherly kind of, way, to 
express her interest in the two and) on 
nice it would be for them to make ama 

When upon Archie intimated that, as the 
lady had already made one match for het: . 
self, she might be trusted to, manage;met) 
own affairs in regard to a second,.and that) 
Lottie had better be looking after, hen@ 
admirers. Lottie admitted that there wa 
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“4% sense in what he said, and took occasion 
"4 to carry out his suggestion by going off 
‘4 ] with him to the summer house. 


ed, Ill. 


ee The Sheorwood entertainment came off 
righ and Lottie and I enjoyed it as much as we 
» | had anticipated, which is saying a great 
MET deal. Jack was very attentive to me, 
® i so devoted indeed as to excite com- 
“ment. I thought, myself, that he was on 
the point of saying something very par- 
ticular, under the stairs after supper ; but 
another couple in search of a retired 
spot found us there, and the words I was 
expecting were not spoken. 

The next morning Lottie and I, with 
my aunt and Mrs. Mossom, were talking 
over the party in the dining-room after 
breakfast. We were all engaged in some 
flimsy summer work. Mrs. Mossom was 
knitting a cloud in pink wool for Lottie. 

It is true that Lottie amused herself 
making impossible matches for the widow 
behind her back, but she was very sweet 
and friendly when they were together and 
Mrs. Mossom liked her. 

Mr. Power, who had come in to read the 
morning news, finding such a feminine 
array, had gathered up the papers and 
hurried out again. When he was gone he 
fell, naturally, under discussion. 

‘I do wish Mr. Power was not so shy,”’ 
said my aunt, ‘‘ he has so much sense and 
is so thoroughly good, it is a pity for 
him to hide his light under a bushel of 
modesty.’” 

“He ought to get married,’ said Lottie 
gravely. 

“I quite agree with you,’’ said my aunt, 
“But how is it to be done? How could 
he ever screw up his courage to make a 
proposal when he is afraid to look at a 
woman ?’? 

‘He might do as the children do when 
they take medicine; shut his eyes and 
open his mouth,’’ I suggested. 

_“*Yes,’’ said Lottie, seconding my mo- 
tion with animation, ‘‘ that would do. 
j! have noticed that when he does open 
his mouth he speaks to the purpose. 

Couldn’t somebody blindfold him ?”’ 

Mrs. Mossom who had been counting 
: ae itches, looked up and gave Lottie one of 
Mm pie rare, bright smiles with which she 
, pomMetimes rewarded friend’s light-hearted 
VoL. CXIV—No. 23. 
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nonsense. 
more freely. 

‘¢T have a match in my mind for him,”’ 
she said earnestly. 

Everybody laughed. The absurdity of 
a little creature like Lottie mapping out 
man’s destiny was irresistible. 

She was not disconcerted. 

‘¢T wish he would let me do his court- 
ing for him,’’ she continued. .‘‘ He would 
be married before the year is out.”’ 

‘¢ Why don’t you make a match for your 
friend, Mr. Cullen?’’ said Mrs. Mossom, 
without a shadow of asmile that Lottie 
or I could detect. My friend, cogitating 
as to whether the widow meant more than 
met the ear, was silent for a longer time 
than usual. 

‘‘If you were thirty,” said my aunt; 
addresssing me. ‘‘I should advise you to 
set your cap for Mr. Power. He does say 
a word to you now and then.”’ 

I bridled, although I knew the words 
he said to me were, for the most part, 
about the weather. Perhaps this conver- 
sation or the natural depravity of youth, 
prompted Lottie and me to try and bring 
about meetings with a view to making a 
match between Mr. Power and Mrs. 
Mossom. 

I remember well our first experiment 
and its result. 

One morning I had purposely left the 
newspapers in the parlor with the under- 
standing that Lottie was to decoy Mrs. 
Mossom thither on the pretext of arrang- 
ing flowers and then leave her. 

I stationed myself in the dining-room, 
knowing that Mr. Power would be along 
presently to look over the papers as was 
his habit every morning when he thought 
the coast was clear of ladies. He was not 
long in making his appearance. 

‘*T beg pardon, but do you know where . 
the papers are?’’ he stammered after an 
ineffectual search. 

‘¢ Yes, I was so thoughtless as to leave 
them in the parlor, wait a moment and I 
will get them for you, I said, making a 
motion to go. 

‘« By no means, I will get them myself,”’ 
he said energetically, moving off at the 
door he turned back, looking a little flur- 
ried. ‘‘Is anybody in the parlor?’’ he 
asked.”’ 

‘‘Nobody was there when I left,’’ I 


It inspired Lottie to. speak 
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answered, turning to the window to hide 
my guilty face. He went off nothing 
doubting. 

Lottie and I, like boys who wait round 
the corner to see the effect of their fire- 
crackers, waited in the hall to see the re- 
sult of the meeting he had brought about. 
Never were conpirators more completly 
foiled. 

Mr. Power, having reached the middle 
of the room, before he perceived Mrs. 
Mossom, whose back was turned, halted 
with an exclamation of dismay. The lady, 
busy with her flowers, glanced hastily over 
her shoulder, startled by the sound. At 
this moment, Lottie and I, on tiptoe, of 
expectation for the next move, were 
brought to confusion by the entrance, 
through another door, of my aunt, whom 
we had imagined safe for an hour with her 
housekeeper. 

‘*My! my! who has been littering up 
the room with newspapers?’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

The spell was broken, Mr. Power recov- 
ered himself and escaped. Lottie and I 
were slinking away, when Mrs. Mossom 
with heightened color and impatient step 
came out of the room. 

She gave Lottie and me, huddled to- 
gether near the door, a searching glance, 
and I knew by the reflection of my feel- 
ings in my friend’s face that we were a 
miserably guilty-looking pair. 

IV. 


The very day of our discomfiture an 
incident occured which convinced me 
how desirable it was that Mrs. Mossom 
should become interested in Mr. Power, 
or some other suitable person. 

That evening Lottie and I, with several 
visitors, among whome were our friends 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Cullen, were sitting 
together at one end of the portico. Quite 
at the other end, forty or fifty feet away, 
Mrs. Mossom, in a low rocking-chair, was 
swaying gently back and forth, knitting 
on Lottie’s pink cloud. Her pale, high- 
bred face and the rythmic motion of her 
graceful figure in widow's weeds were 
very pleasant to look upon, and attracted 
the attention of more than one pair of 
eyes in our party. 

I was feeling very happy with Jack on 
the steps at my feet although, in the 
general conversation going on, we had 
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not much to say to each other. He never 
remained long when I had other company, 
so I was not surprised when he rose to go. 
He had lifted his hat in bidding us good- 
bye and in another moment would have 
been gone, but just then a ball of pink 
worsted fell from Mrs. Mossom’s lap and, 
rolling the length of the portico, came to. 
a stop not far from where he stood. 





He darted forward to pick it up and] 
watched him as he returned it to the. 
owner with the deferential inclination 
which made a bow from Jack such a com- 
pliment. The lady’s beautiful smile of 
thanks was more than a reward for his 
slight service. He paused a moment to 
say a few words before leaving, but the 
few words grew presently to be many. 
Finally he took his seat beside her and as 
he leaned forward, watching the movement 
of her knitting-needles, I could hear their 





pleasant voices in an uninterrupted flow 
of conversation. I am afraid I ap 
adistraite to the man who was trying t 
entertain me. I know my eyes often 
wandered to where those two were sitting, 
their figures outlined in beautiful relief 
against the glowing western sky. 

‘¢ Had it not been for that odious, little 
pink ball,’’ I’ mused, ‘‘he would have 
been half way home by this time.”’ 

His horse stood impatiently stamping 
and champing at the gate, but still he 
lingered. He seemed so much interested 
that he might have remained there until 
now, but presently she dismissed him by 
rising, ‘‘I must go in now, it is getting 
chilly,’’ she said, wrapping the pink clo 
around her head and shoulders in @ 
wonderful becoming way. 

I suspect that Lottie was secretly amused 
at my gravity that evening. I know that 
when our company was gone, she made 
herself very merry over Jack and Mis.” 
Mossom. 

‘‘T have heard of ‘beauty drawing with 
a single red hair,’ but never with a 
of pink worsted,’’ she said, laughing. 

Her cheerfulness annoyed me. Shecould 
afford to be cheerful, Archie Cullen had- 
eyes and ears for nobody but herself. 

After tea I was standing alone on the 
portico, troubled with vague discontent, , 
gazing sadly at the stars, when a most um” 
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My heart beat quick with expectation 4s 
a figure emerged from leafy shadows into 
the light, that streamed softly from the 
halllamp. My excitement subsided when I 
found that it was Mr. Power. I remember 
being half amused to see that he carried a 
bunch of roses, for I had never seen him 
He smiled when 
he saw me star-gazing alone in the dusk, 
and coming up the steps, to where I 
stood, gave me his roses. Had the stars 
above fallen at my feet I could not have 
been more astonished. 

‘‘] gathered these for you,’’ he said, in 
his grave, shy way, and passed into the 
house before I had sufficiently recovered 
from my surprise to thank him. 

What was the meaning of this? Did 
Mr. Power feel more than a friendly 
interest in me? The rememberance of 
Aunt Brinton’s playful words flashed over 
me. The idea was absurd, and yet there 
came, quick as thought, the desire to 
to make Jack feel the twinge of jealousy I 
was suffering. I returned to the house, 
my nose buried in the roses, my head full 
of dreams and fancies. 

My forebodings with regard to Jack 
proved correct. The acquaintance with 
Mrs. Mossom ripened, on his part, into 
undisguised admiration. He became as 
attentive to the lady as she would permit 
him tobe. It was impossible not to see 
that my empire was divided. Day by day 
I felt my happiness slipping away from 
me. This state of things became apparent 
to those who looked on. One afternoon, 
Mop, the colored girl supposed to perform 
the duties of lady’s maid to Lottie and me, 
was pretending to brush one of my dresses 
but, in fact, was amusing herself looking 
out of the window. Suddenly she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘La! miss, dar go Mr. Bryan 
a-walkin wid Miss Mossom. He ain’t yo 
bo, no mo, is he?” 

My cup of humiliation was full. 

My attempt to play off Mr Power suc- 
ceeded indifferently. His attentions were 
sporadic and not to be relied on, and 
Jack did not seem a bit jealous. 

Lottie was a trial to me in those days. 

was so light-hearted and secure in 
Archie Cullen’s loyalty. But her bad 
quarter of an hour came. One day Mrs. 
ossom returned from her woodland 
tambles, her hands so full of ferns, mosses 
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and vines, that two young men she picked 
up on her way, insisted on helping to 
bring them home. She would not trust 
her treasures to their masculine hands, 
but graciously permitted them to hold up 
the vines that on either side trailed on the 
ground. Lottie and I were in the avenue 
when the party entered the gate; Mrs. 
Mossom, with her stately tread, coming 
up the walk looked like a conqueror 
bringing captives in her train. That is, 
it required no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion for Lottie and me to regard it in that 
light, for the young men she held in 
chains were Jack Bryan and Archie Cullen. 

Mrs. Mossom, her face glowing with 
exercise, her garments fragrant with the 
breath of the woods, paused when she 
reached Lottie and me and generously 
offered us some of her prettiest ferns. 

‘‘No, I thank you, I hate ferns,”’ said 
Lottie with unusual asperity. 

‘*That is because you are young,”’ said 
Mrs. Mossom with an indulgent smile. 
‘Young people like flowers better, they 
are so much gayer than ferns.” 

‘‘T am sorry you hate them Miss 
Linley,” said Archie, ‘‘I was about to 
propose that you and I would go fern- 
hunting some day in the woods.”’ 

Lottie looked like a blank at having 
thrown away such an opportunity, and her 
countenance indicated a willigness to be 
converted to ferns. 

‘‘It seems a charming, companionable 
occupation, eh Jack?”’ continued Archie, 
his face beaming with a hidden meaning 
that roused my suspicions. 

Could he have found Mrs. Mossom and 
Jack fern-hunting together ? 

I glanced from the lady, who colored 
slightly, to Jack who laughed uneasily as 
he replied, ‘‘I am sure I don’t know, I 
never have tried it. 

I wondered, with a pain at my heart, if 
he was getting to be deceitful. 

Mrs. Mossom and her attendants passed 
on to the house where she dismissed 
them. 

‘¢Much obliged,’’ we heard her say, 
‘‘I am going in now. You will find it 
pleasant in the avenue with the young 
ladies.”’ 

She was actually turning them over to 
us. 
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Mrs. Mossom was one of those women 
to whom—without effort, apparently with- 
out a wish on her part—all men pay 
homage of some kind. Even shy Mr. 
Power paid her the tribute of being shyer 
than ever in her presence, while Archie 
Cullen yielded to the charm of her per- 
sonal influence as readily as Jack Bryan. 
Lottie was destined to go through the 
discomfort I was suffering, but she bore 
it more patiently. 1 was very proud and 
scornful, although on one occasion my 
curiosity got the better of my pride. 
Jack and I were on horseback, walking 
our horses through a green lane after a 
brisk gallop on the road. Some ferns 
growing in a shaded hollow reminded me 
of Archie’s inuendo. 

‘*Will you tell me something?’’ I 
asked inconsequently in the middle of a 
discussion on the relative constancy of 
men and women. Jack, who had removed 
his hat the better to enjoy the breeze that 
ruffled the leaves overhead, answered 
gravely: 

** Anything in my power.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t be so serious about it. It 
is a very small matter, only that I should 
like to know what Mr. Cullen meant by 
saying that fern-hunting was a companion- 
able occupation.”’ 

‘* Because he thought so, I dare say.’’ 

‘*One would have imagined from the 
way he appealed to you that he had seen 
you fern-hunting with some one,’’ I said, 
whipping the leaves from low, overhang- 
ing boughs.”’ 

‘«But I said I never had been,’’ an- 
swered Jack warmly, turning his honest 
eyes on my averted face. 

“‘So you did; I beg your pardon,” I 
said, ashamed of having suspected him 
of an untruth. ‘‘But,’’ I continued, 
whipping the boughs more vigorously, 
‘¢didn’t Mr. Cullen mean something more 
than he said?”’ 

“Well, yes,”’ returned Jack, evidently 
surprised at my interest in the matter. 

‘««'Then tell me, please,’’ I asked, blush- 
ing at my own pertinacity. 

Jack looked at me for a moment, then 
reining in his horse, pointed with his 
whip to adomestic fowl that ran cackling 
across the road. 


‘*Do you know what that is?’’ he 
asked gravely. 

‘*That?’’ I repeated, puzzled to see 
the connection, ‘‘why, yes; that isa 
goose.’ 

‘And so are you,” he replied, in a 
tone that made me happier to be called a 
goose by him than a wit by another. 

That was all the information I got. 

Not long after this Aunt Brinton de- 
cided to give us a party. It was to bea 
large affair. Everybody was to be invited. 
The lawn and gardens were to be illumi- 
nated; we were to have music and dan- 
cing, and everything that could make a 
country party delightful. The house was 
turned upside down, for the dining-room 
was to be the dancing room, and the sup- 
per was to be upstairs. 

Mrs. Mossom was helpful about every- 
thing. I don’t know what my aunt would 
have done without her. It is true that 
she had an able and intelligent co-worker 
in Archie Cullen, who had only to heara 
suggestion to understand and obey. What 
prodigies of work he and Mrs. Mossom 
performed for that ball. Lottie did not 
enjoy these preparations as much as] did. 
Archie followed Mrs. Mossom like her 
shadow. Under her supervision he de- 
voted himself to house decoration with 
an ardor of which, I am sure, he had 
never until now believed himself capable. 

I was enchanted that Jack was a clumsy 
fellow about some things. He could man- 
age a horse, an oar or a bat, but tacks 
and tack-hammers, paste-pot and scissors 
were as impossible to his hands asa needle 
and thread. Archie had it all his own 
way in the decoration business. 

One rainy day in the middle of our 
preparations, when there was not a place 
to sit down, I found Mr. Power in the 
dining-room, the picture of discomfort, 
but with an unusually cheerful counte- 
nance, mounted on top of a step-ladder, 
smoking a pipe. 

‘‘What are you doing, perched up 
there?’’ I asked, gathering my skirts 
around me, and picking my way through 
rubbish and litter, in search of a book J 
had left somewhere. 

‘¢Where else can a fellow sit? 1 am 
like Noah on Ararat; this is the only dry 
spot to be found.’’ 

Mr. Power must have felt very safe, out 
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of harm’s way in his elevated position. I 
had never known him to be facetious 
before. 

‘<You are not a bit like Noah,’’ I re- 
plied ; ‘‘he took the whole family with 
him, and you have your Ararat all to 
yourself.”’ 

‘‘Glad to share my seat with you, if 
you don’t n.ind smoke,”’ he said, making 
a place for me with an airiness of which 
I had not believed him capable. 

““You should always sit on a step-lad- 
der, Mr. Power, the situation seems to 
agree with you; I never knew you to speak 
so much to the point. Thank you, no. I 
do not wish to sit down.”’ 

‘While I was speaking, Lottie, looking 
heated and vexed, came in, fanning her- 
self vigorously with a newspaper. 

‘‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’’ she was say- 
ing, ‘‘I wonder why some things were 
ever made except to bother other things?’’ 

‘‘What are you talking about?” I 
asked. 

‘«Flies,”’ she said, slapping at one in- 
effectually, <‘‘and,”’ setting her teeth, 
“widows!’’ bringing out the last word so 
vehemently that Mr. Power nearly top- 
pled from hisseat. 

‘* Howdo you like widows, Mr. Power?”’ 
Iasked maliciously. 

*‘Widows! widows!’’ he_ repeated, 
stammering and reddening, ‘‘If I had my 
way there would not be one in the house.”’ 
A remark which, from any one else, 
would have sounded ambiguous. 

Lottie and I had one consolation. We 
were at least to be queens of our own ball. 

Mrs. Mossom declined to be present on 
account of her black dress, and made ar- 
Tangements to spend the night at the 
house of a friend in the neighborhood. 
Mr. Power, too, backed out on the plea 
of not having brought a dress-coat to the 
country. 

_I think I never looked so well as on the 
night of our party. My dresswasso great 
a success that, when I entered the danc- 
ing-room, I wondered who the tall, hand- 
Some girl opposite to me could be, and 
blushed to find that it was myself reflected 
i a mirror. Partners for the dance 
crowded me, and repeated in many a 
word and glance what the mirror had al- 
ready told me. I began the evening in 
the gayest spirits, but Jack, who had driven 


Mrs. Mossom to the house where she was 
to spend the night, did not come early, 
and my eyes often wandered anxiously 
toward the door. I saved several dances 
for him, but he did not come to claim 
them. Could Mrs. Mossom have kept 
him? Itried not to be uncharitable to 
her. I wished her no worse harm than 
that the late Mr. Mossom had not died 
and left her a widow. 

The music and dancing went on, but 
they began to lose their charms for me. 
The tender speeches, which at first seemed 
such fun, grew painfully insipid as I 
waited and watched for Jack. When at 
last he came, just before supper, I would 
not look at him. As soon as he arrived 
he crossed the room to speak to me, but I 
pretended to be too deeply interested in 
my companion to see him. He turned on 
his heel and went away. I rejoiced in 
the belief that he was hurt. When the 
party was over I went to bed and cried 
myself to sleep. 

The next day was as bright as though 
there were no aching hearts in the world. 
It was the day on which Mrs. Mossom 
was to leave for her home in the South. 
Our company was breaking up. The day 
following, Mr. Power was going back to 
his home in the North ; he and the widow, 
to the last, going to opposite points of the 
compass. 

When Mrs. Mossom, equipped for 
traveling, went round, bidding everybody 
good-bye, I was disposed to hold back 
resentfully, I don’t know for what, unless 
for her fascinations, which I dare say she 
could not help, but she seemed not to 
notice my childishness. 

‘* Good-bye, girls,’’ she said to Lottie 
and me very affectionately and with so 
sweet a smile that the impulsive Lottie 
threw her arms around her and kissed her, a 
proceeding I thought entirely unnecessary. 

Mine were probably the only dry eyes 
in the group that waved her adieu as my 
uncle drove her to the station. 

The morning after Mr. Power’s depart- 
ure Lottie and I came down late to break- 
fast. We had scarcely taken our places, 
when my aunt began, ‘‘Girls,”’ she said, 
breaking an egg with the deftness of daily 
practice, ‘‘I have something to tell you.”’ 

We were all attention. She looked as 
if her news might be interesting. 
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‘*A lady has asked me to tell you of 
her engagement.”’ 

‘*An engagement! Any of those 
spooney couples who were at the party 
the other night?’’ asked Lottie. 

‘*No, this couple were not at the party, 
but you know the lady very well, Mrs. 
Mossom.”’ 

Lottie and I looked at each other, this 
time in speechless amazement. 


‘*Mrs. Mossom?” I gasped, ‘‘to 
whom ?”’ 

‘«Mr. Power.”’ 

‘“‘How? When? Where?” asked 


Lottie in a breath. 

I think from the way my uncle laughed 
that he never enjoyed a comedy as much 
as the expression of our faces at this an- 
nouncement. 

My aunt, with laudable effort to tell 
what she had to tell with becoming dig- 
nity, was shaken by his uproarious merri- 
ment. It was sometime before she could 
answer Lottie’s comprehensive question. 

As to how the engagement took place, 
I don’t know; the usual way, I suppose. 
But I do know when it occurred, for the 
lady told me; it was the very day before 
our party.” 

‘¢ And that is the reason he looked such 
a smiling idiot on top of the step-ladder 
that day!” I exclaimed. 

‘*Possibly. Where it all happened, I 
can only conjecture, was among the ferns.’’ 

‘‘And his running away from Mrs. 
Mossom was all bosh?’’ said Lottie. 

‘* All bosh,’’ said my aunt, wiping her 
eyes. 

‘‘To deceive us, I suppose ?”’ said I. 
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‘‘Well, to turn your attention from her 
affairs. You know you two were disposed 
to make fun of Mr. Power and the widow 
when you first came.’’ 

‘*So she turned the tables and made 
fun of as,” I said bitterly, seeing witha 
flash of enlightenment how she had used 
Jack and Archie as a blind, and had prob- 
ably put Mr. Power up to giving mea 
rose. 

‘‘And the courting and the engage- 
ment,’’ laughed Lottie, whose temper was 
more facile than mine, ‘‘took place un- 
der our very noses, and we did not sus- 
pect!”” 

‘*Just so,’’ said my uncle. 

I began to understand why Jack would 
not tell me about the fern hunting. He 
and Archie had probably seen this engaged 
couple so employed, and felt it a point of 
honor not to tell. 

‘‘We will not tilt against a young widow 
again, will we?” said Lottie, who had 
entirely recovered her good humor. 

‘‘No,” said I savagely, ‘‘for in ‘the 
ways that are dark’ they are worse than 
the heathen Chinee.’’ 

‘¢Come, now; you know she let us off 
very easily, considering how impertinent 
we were.”’ 

There was no gainsaying this, but I 
never quite forgave the widow until I had 
entirely made up with Jack. % 

As to Archie Cullen, I do not know 
what explanation he made to my friend 
of his temporary defection, but I do 
know that she took him back and seemed 
very glad to get him. 





LOVE’S SEASONS. 





BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 





For all who bow before Love’s tyrant throne, 
Love changes every season to her own. 


With me are now Love’s seasons ; and the year, 
With its dull seasons, can nor grieve nor cheer ; 
Love’s Autumn from care all my spirits chill ; 
My heart her Winter cold can freeze and kill; 
In her Spring smile it wakes to joy anew ; 

And in her Summer, when she’s fond and true, 
My heart, surrounded by its bliss intense, 
Forgets the seasons of indifference. 
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WHICH WILL HE MARRY? 





BY JOHN A. PETERS. 





It was time for the four o’clock stage. 
Mehitable Bently, a severe spinister of 
fifty, arrayed in habiliments of somber 
black, sat by the window over which the 
purple plumes of a lilac nodded saucily, 
watching for it to make its appearance 
over the brow of the hill. In it were to 
come from the city her brother’s two 
daughters, Rachel and Celia. Later from 
an opposite direction, the daughter of a 
deceased sister was expected. 

She had sent them an invitation a week 
ago, and as she was a very wealthy woman, 
although residing ina small country village 
alone with her birds, cats and twoservants, 
she had every reason to believe that they 
would be prompt in obeying her behest, 
especially as she had given each one a hint 
as to her motive for sending for them at 
this particular season of the year. 

She was not a patient woman, and as 
the tall, old clock in the hall solemnly 
tolled out in its deep, sonorous voice the 
hour of four, she arose, and dropping her 
knitting work, which had been lying in 
her lap, on the floor, unmindful that 
Tabby, her favorite cat, was sending the 
ball of yarn over the carpet, she went out 
into the hall and shading her dim eyes 
with one nervous hand, glanced up the 
road. A moving something was visible. 
She recognized it as the rumbling old ve- 
hicle that carried the mail and passengers 
toand from Blackberryville, the inappro- 
priate if euphonious sounding name the 
citizens had bestowed upon the wide-awake 
hamlet, inasmuch as there was not a bush 
bearing thedelicious Ethiopian fruit within 
amile of its precints. 

Not one of the girls had Miss Bentley 
ever seen. She had never visited them, 
and they had never been asked to her 
country home before. What were they 
like? Were they fashionably dressed, au- 
tomatic-like creatures of society, with 
frivolous tastes and idle ways? Or were 
they gifted with common sense and given 
to industry, as the prospective wife of Guy 
Winters ought to be? 

As she pondered the question somewhat 
anxiously in her mind} the stage drew up 
in front of the gate. Two ladies in plain 


traveling suits alighted, and Miss Bentley 
advanced to meet them just as John jumped 
off his elevated seat and grumblingly lifted 
the heavy ‘‘Saratoga’’ to the ground. 

‘« Big enough to hold the choir of Black- 
berryville church,” he snarled, as he car- 
ried it with the assistance of Miss Bentley’s 
man-of-all work into the house. 

Miss Bentley too eyed it with disfavor. 
For a few days sojourn in the country, 
where the women are not serfs to fushion, 
it certainly did present a rather formidable 
appearance. But she made no comment; 
only held out her hand to the two girls 
and murmured a few words of welcome. 

‘«Such a delightful place, aunt,’’ gush- 
ingly cried the elder and taller of the two 
girls as she lifted her veil from the face 
which the woman had not ventured to kiss 
—‘‘a perfect diyou. Look, Celia! The 
fields are as green as an emerald, and that 
sheet of water below, with the sun warming 
it up, is like a magnified sapphire! It 
must bea pond. I wonder if the fragrant 
water-lily grows on its bosom. It was 
so good of you to send for us, aunt. We 
shall be perfectly happy here.” 

“*T hope so, truly,”’ said Miss Bentley, 
rather dryly, to whom the voice sounded 
a bit insincere. ‘‘It is awfully lonesome 
here for girls who have been bred in the 
city. No parties, no beaux, no——”’ 

She could not get further in her sen- 
tence. The girl called Celia threw up her 
hands and gave an affected little shriek. 
‘‘Don’t, auntie, I beg! We have been 
surfeited with parties and received so much 
homage from brainless young fops that I 
never want to see another specimen of the 
genus homo. Men, unless they have brains, 
are bores. Oh, my! what lovely flowers 
at the window. What do you call them, 
aunt?”’ 

‘‘Lilacs,’’ curtly replied the spinister. 
‘‘You ought to know. You lived in the 
country till you were ten years old, and 
no yard is without them. Don’t pretend 
to be ignorant of the names of things 
growing in the country, Celia. It shows 
a lack of common sense, which you admire 
so much in the opposite sex. But come; 
you must be tired. Let me conduct you 
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to your room. Yon’ll have time to rest a 
little before tea. Your cousin Lucy will 
here shortly.”’ 

‘*Indeed!’’ ejaculated Rachel, with the 
least perceptibie curl of the lip. ‘You 
mean our country cousin, I suppose? I 
have never seen her.”’ 

‘* And I was not aware that you expected 
her, aunt,’’ said Celia. ‘‘Is she a dowdy? 
Most country girls are! I beg your par- 
don,”” as aunt Mehetabel’s eyes flashed 
ominously. ‘‘I mean when brought up 
in the wilderness, as Lucy has been. They 
say her home is encompassed by woods. 
Oh-h!”’ prolonging the exclamation to its 
utmost, as, after toiling up a single flight 
or stairs, they were ushered into a dainty 
apartment and left alone, ‘‘I am so tired! 
And what a homely old-fashioned room 
this is. Goodness! what a high-posted 
bedstead this is. How’ll we ever get into 
it to-night? And look at those scraggy 
green leaves in the vase where flowers 
should be. I’m sure they’re alive with 
worms. I’m tempted to toss them out. 
Mercy! how will we ever manage to exist 
here? If aunt wasn’t so rich, and I afraid 
she’d leave me out of her will, I’d start 
for home in the morning.’’ 

Rachel complacently made answer, 
‘*I’m satisfied with the prospect. It’s a 
horrid old place, and aunt is a penurious 
old thing, else she wouln’t stay here, with 
all the money she’s got. I have an object 
in view, so shan’t mind the dullness of 
Blackberryville for a while. Have you 
forgotten? Aunt intimated to us that the 
one who was so fortunate as to win the 
affections of Guy Winters, son of the man 
she was engaged to marry, but for some 
unaccountable reason did not, should have 
her property. Now, I happen to know 
that this Guy Winters is worth winning. 
I’ve seen his photograph, and I’ve heard 
Etta Bayne speak of him. He is as hand- 
some as that mythological personage Apollo 
was said to be—is a rising young lawyer 
in Buffalo—and I.mean to marry him. 
Don’t sneer. I am prettier than you, and 
I have more tact. You are lamentably 
wanting in it, Celia, as you must acknowl- 
edge. But, hark! I hear wheels. Who's 
coming? It must be Guy Winters or 
Lucy. I wonder how she looks? I’ve 


nothing to fear, though, from a country 
girl. They’re invariably awkward, and 








yes, it must be Lucy,’’ as the driver wing 
in his steeds before the gate, and a wee 


figure got out and stood there as a tin 
trunk was deposited on the ground. «f) 
can’t catch a glympse of her face, but she 
is short, and short women are never grace. 
ful, and not enough pretty things could 
be packed in that doli’s trunk to captiv 

any man.”’ # 

Meanwhile, Lucy Hunt had met 
aunt with an affectionate kiss and hug, 
and followed her to the room made read 
for her. 

A lithe, willowy figure,a dark, spar 
ling face, a winning smile, and a vivaciotg: 
manner. 

Mehetabel Bentley’s heart went out to 
her sister’s child at once. How much she 
remembered Maggie! The tears came into 
her eyes as she left the room and went 
down stairs to prepare something nice and 
palatable for supper. - 

Thus domiciled, Lucy glanced ca 
lessly about the room! How pretty # 
was! how neat! with its white, dainty 
curtains at the window, its looking-glag 
garnished with branches of apple-bloom}; 
a claw-footed table against the wall, with 
a high, antique vase thereon, in whicha 
a handful or two of green leaves were 
artistically arranged, and in one dim cor 
ner a bed fragrant with lavender and mint, 
which the girl at first mistook for a snow- 
drift, so pure, so spotlessly white was it. 

‘‘What a cool inviting spot,’’ she mur 
mured, ‘‘it puts me in mind of the dea 
old home. Aunt isso kind I do not think 
i shall be a bit homesick. 

When the gloaming fell they were all 
gathered together in the cozy little sit 
ting-room— Aunt Mehetabel and _ het 
three neices. 

The girls were totally dissimiar i 
looks. Rachel was tall and haughy. 
She had a complexion of lilies and roses; 
turquoise-blue eyes and red-gold half, 
which was frizzed and tortured in the 
prevailing fashion. As Guy Winters wa 
expected, she had made herself as beat 
tiful as possible. A blue silk dress draped 
her stylish figure ; a jeweled butterfly sat 
perched in her hair; at her throat and im 
her ears were silver ornaments. rt 

Celia, too was tall, but her figure was 
too much inclined to embonpoint fot 
gracefulness. She was dark as an Egyptial, 
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ed } tian, not in the.least pretty, and her man- 
ner was affected and disagreeable. She 
was attired in garnet silk, with plenty of 
<{| lace yellowed by age, for she was vain 
he | enough to think she might enslave Guy 
se. | Winters. 

ld Lucy, on the contrary, was as natural 
and simple as her name. She had a bright 
'} piquant face, lighted by lustrous dark 
eyes, a sweet, red mouth that looked as if 
it were meant to be kissed, and a flow of 
dun-brown hair in which there was no 
gleam of gold. Clad simply in some 
neutral-tinted material that fitted her slim 
shape to a nicety, with a knot of the lilies- 
of-the-valley clinging to her throat, she 
was not a girl to pass by with a single 
glance. One enjoyed looking at her, 
even though she said not a word; but 
when she began to talk, and her face 
lighted up, she was for the time being 
positively beautiful. 

Allsat there listening to Aunt Mehetabel. 
She was speaking in a calm, deliberate 
way, wholly unnatural to her. ‘I did 
not send for you, girls, without a reason. 
[hinted it in my letter. Let me be more 
explicit. In my younger days I was en- 
gaged to Hugh Winters. For some reason, 
itis unnecessary to state what, the match 
was broken off. Hugh married some one 
ele. A son was given them. On the 
broad face of the earth there is not a 
creature that the old maid loves as she 
does him. I wish him to inherit my 
property. I expect him here to-night. 
Now, as he must marry some day, I would 
tather he be married to aneice of mine than 
toa stranger. There’s no necessity to 
beat about the bush ; the one he falls in 
love with will be a rich man’s wife. 
Rachel,’” with a piercing glance at the 
girl who sat toying with the pendants to 
her bracelet, «‘ Are you prepared to be his 
wife if he desires it?”’ 

There was a hush in the room. The 
lilac outside swayed its branches across 
the window, whispering an unintellgible 
tale; the black shadows of night fell over 
the cottage and ran silently athwart the 
face of the earth: All awaited her answer. 

In a clear, unembarrassed voice, not 
only distinctly audible to the three women 
Within, but to the yonng man without, 
why, with valise in hand, had halted 
l, | Neath the nodding lilac plumes to take a 
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381 
peep in the sitting-room ere entering, 
she said : 

‘* I’m perfectly willing, aunt. I’ve seen 
the gentleman’s photograph, and his face 
suits me. Yes, if he proposes, I shall 
accept him. I will be his wife.”’ 

The words, so unblushingly delivered, 
caused a bit of surprise to all. They were 
not prepared, even Aunt Mehetabel, for so 
forward a reply. She merely said: ‘* You 
have spoken to the point, Rachel. You 
are a girl of sense. Celia, what do you 
say? Are you ready to accede to my 
proposition and become, if you have the 
chance, Guy Winter’s wife ?’’ 

Again came an instantaneous response : 
‘¢ Ay, verily, aunt; and as he is a man of 
sense, you say, with beauty and brains and 
prospective riches, I shall not sit with 
folded hands, passive, and allow Rachel 
to ensnare bim in the meshes of the net 
she proposes to weave, but shall earnestly 
strive to win him. If Rachel has beauty, 
I have what is infinitely better—a well- 
balanced mind. If he passes me by and 
takes her, he is a fool!”’ 

The man crouching at the foot of the 
lilac, dropped his valise in consternatian. 
Was he to become the prey of one of these 
bold-faced women? Was his fate to be 
thus summarily disposed of, and he to have 
no voice in the matter? What reply would 
the third one make? Somehow he was 
anxious to hear it. 

She sat there a bit apart from the rest, 
with drooping head and downcast eyes, 
the roses coming and going in her cheeks ; 
a girl with the grace and beauty of a wood- 
land flower. 

When the question was presented her, 
she raised her small head proudly and ine 
dignantly said: ‘‘I decline the honor. 
I shall not enter the lists against my 
cousins. The beauty of one, the superior 
mind of the other, ought to be attractions 
enough for the gentleman. I am too in- 
significant a blossom for him to pluck ; 
and, even if I should find favor in his 
eyes, I would never marry a man purposely 
to win his fortune. He must be sadly in 
want of spirit—a mere shadow of a man 
— if he, to please you and become your 
heir, offers his hand to one of us. I am 
a poor country girl, obliged to teach a 
district-school for a livelihood; but I 
would scorn a man, had he the riches of a 
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Croesus, the persuasive tongue of a St. 
John, if he wanted to marry me without 
love?” 

How her big eyes flashed! How mu- 
tinous grew the sweet red mouth! To be 
so cruelly misunderstood was more than 
Guy Winters could bear. In a trice he 
stood in the doorway, a true specimen of 
manhood, tall, grandly handsome; his 
blue eyes flashing with excitement. 

He scarcely greeted Aunt Mehetable, 
ere he began: ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
ladies, but I overheard your gratuitous re- 
marks concerning myself. I decline the 
honor the Misses Bentley would confer 
upon me, with thanks.”’ 

Here he executed a profound, mocking 
salaam, much to the discomfiture of the 
two ladies, who felt as if they would like 
to box his ears; and then turned in the 
direction of Lucy, whose face was the 
color of a blush rose. 

‘Little wildwood blossom, do you 
know you have maligned me? Miss 
Bentley whom I love and respect so 
much ’’ —here he cast a glance of affec- 
tion at the spinster —‘‘ never led me to 


‘Will you try to love me in return?” 


















noble principles. Lucy, and his 
sounded very sweet and earnest to 
trembling girl, ‘‘in you I have found 


one woman I could love with all my heat “Ne # 
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He had spoken unmindfnl of they 
ence of Aunt Mehetable and the twos 
ters, who were casting Medusa glancesg 
them. Subdued, magnetized by his k 
his tone, Lucy was incapable of utteriz 






reply. In fact, she did not attempt ong; “Pn 
but she felt in her heart that she woulfy “& $” 
some day be this man’s wife. Thea ey , 
morning, when the stage left Blackbenp gtk 
ville, it bore away the Misses Bentley anf I ’ 
their ‘‘Saratoga”’ trunk. They did os 
mean to bury themselves in a wildernes xi 
when they could spend the summer de oa ge 
lightfully at Long Branch. fi”. Al 
‘‘Guy Winters, they declared, was darli 
a jack-a-napes that they would not ; 0 a 
him if he were the last man on the y ier 
the earth. Lucy and Guy remained be sage 
weeks, as was their intention; and wi os os 
they parted, Guy had won from the gitla Pome 
reluctant promise that, if she did not - hither 
’ 





any one she liked better than him 
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believe that her fortune would one day be would become his wife in the fall. #B a 
mine. I do not need it. I am making Evidently, she did not, for when Octo sie Kd 
. K ” ’ e 
money enough by my profession; but, ber’s leaves began to eddy to the g les. th 
and his hand was laid caressingly upon the Guy and Lucy were made man and fe Wy 
wee brown one resting on the back of a much to the satisfaction of Aunt Mehé®} : 
chair, ‘‘I do want, if I can get her, the able, who was present at the wedding. ~ Tees: 
little woman who is imbued with such Atty 
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“What 
Though dark be the day and dreary the hour, Though heavy and dense the cloud overhead, — § Abner | 
And gloom holds the earth in its thrall, ’Tis lined with its silver and gray ; : “Ne 
The sun from on high with mystical power, Though stormy the life through misery led, blushin 
Will throw its bright halo on all. There’s rest at the end of the way. “Bu 

~ | didn’t 
Decayed and unshapely the seed in the earth, _ [foing t 
It seems but a saddening sight; ee 
But soon the fair flower will spring from the dearth _ pswere 
Displaying its beauty to light. a. 
"Nell : 
Though wayward the life—and heart stained with sin, Live hopefully on, unfearing of death, : :* | 
no 


Though death should be painfully nigh ; 
Hope lives if our trust is given to Him, 
To Christ who has risen on high. 





Nor tremble or grievously sigh ; 


. rs 4 Abner’: « 
For sweet is the call, when fast fails the breath’ 


Of Christ who has risen on high. 
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‘““MY LEETLE NELL.” 
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‘Nell, Nell? I say. Be yer ever a 
, icummin’ inter the house! I’m jest nigh 
; Babout worn out.’’ And Mrs. Lane trotted 
Thback to the kitchen door—her short quick 
step, betraying her vexation with her 
J] daughter, 
= “I’m coming, Mother’’—came - the 
1% clear sweet voice in reply, as Nell bounded 
across the meadow, to where her mother 
stood, fanning herself with her sun-bonnet. 

“Well, mamma, dear and darling, here 
Iam. What’s to be done?”’ 

‘In the first place Nell, why don’t yer 
say,mar as Tom duz. I haint no patience 
with that air babyish word marmar.”’ 

“All right, though I can’t put dear and 
darling to it so nicely—but I can love you 
just as well—but mam no! Ma, I 
wonder why I didn’t have your brown 
eyes and straight nose, instead of my little 
devotional nose, as Tom calls it—‘ because 
itturns heavenward,’’ and Nell gave her 
mother a hug and a kiss. 

“Oh, sho, Nell’’—answered Mrs. Lane, 
a bright smile breaking over her face, you 
saw then, where Nell got the pretty dim- 
ples, that rested about her mouth. ‘‘ Don’t 
be so foolish. But cum right ‘long, we 
haint no time to spare. It’s right on to 
dinner time.”’ 

At twelve, the old horn rang out merrily 
calling Tom, and the rest of the “‘ men 
folks,” in from their work—bringing with 
them the appetites of a marching regi- 
ment. 

“Nell,’’ asked Tom, when alone with 
his mother and sister, after dinner. 
“What were you talking so long with 
Abner for, at the barn this morning ?”’ 
“Never you mind, Tom’’—said Nell, 
blushing. 

“But I must mind, Nell—for Abner 
didn’t do half his work, and that’s not 
fing to do for me, you know.”’ 

“T’ll tell you, some other time Tom””— 
mswered Nell, going out of the room. 
“What is it Tom?” asked Mrs. Lane. 
“PiNell seems kinder vexed.” ‘‘Why ma, 
F Nell’s always a talking to Abner lately. 
fits not the thing, a nice girl like her, 
ho r a good fellow enough, for such a 
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wky, slab-sided man as he is.” 








BY ALMIRA BELLEW. 





‘‘Now, Tom,’’ said Mrs. Lane, rising 
up, with quite a color in her cheeks. ‘<I 
wouldn’t think on sich thing’s if I was 
you. Nell’s too much good sense to look 
twice at a feller like Abner—if she talks 
ter him, its onerly ’bout her garding, and 
her chickens,’’ and Mrs. Lane went out 
into the hall to call Nell. 

‘What is the matter? What are you 
so terribly serious about, dear? Asked 
Nell, as she came tripping down the broad 
old stairway. Mrs. Lane looked up into 
Nell’s face, with tears in her eyes—as she 
answered. ‘Oh! Nell, I was tryin’ ter 
think what I should do, when yer get 
married. I couldn’t ever stan it, no how 
fur yer ever to go way frum me.”’ 

‘‘Now mamma, dear and darling—”’ 

Here Mrs. Lane broke in with a kind of 
sob—‘‘oh, I’d wish yer was here to call 
me that.’’ 

‘¢ Do you think, continued Nell, I could 
bear myself to go away from you and Tom 
forever—from this dear, old house—this 
dear, old lovely hall? If I ever do 
marry—for I suppose I shall have to do as 
other girls do, I shall only go away for 
a little while, and come right back. Will 
you remember this, mamma, dear and 
darling ?”’ said Nell, very earnestly—‘*‘ you 
will never, never forget it? That I will 
come back again, to live here forever ; 
so you will not worry. Now come with 
me to the hay-field, and while you are 
knitting, I will read to you, David Cop- 
perfield.’’ 

‘‘T allers liked that book, Nell’’— 
answered Mrs. Lane, fur I could under- 
stan’ Peggotty goin’ arter his leetle girl, 
when he thought she was lost—sarchin’ 
the world fur her.’’ Nell’s answer was a 
kiss. 

Nell crossed the meadow, saw her 
mother seated under the trees, and then 
came back quite a distance, to speak to 
Abner, who was coming from the barn, 
apparently for the same purpose. For 
when he got-near the shelter of the wal- 
nut trees, he beckoned Nell to come to 
him, and when she drew near, he put a 
note in her hand saying: ‘‘ Be keerful 
Nell, nun on ’em sees it.”’ 
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‘«T will Abner, and here’s one in return 
for you,”’ she answered. 

Abner went back to his work soliloquiz- 
ing—‘‘ She’s jest about the pootiest mossel 
God iver made—I nivver seen nun like 
her. Lemme see—she must er ben about 
three year when I fust cum, and I were 
fifteen—an I’ve ben here agoin on fifteen 
year; t’m thirty now, and she’s eighteen. 
She took to me right off, an allers luved 
to be a toddlin’ arter me. I know’d she 
liked me most ez—wal, mebbe not quite 
as well as I luv’ her. I'd do anythin’ fur 
her, an’ so I will, ez sure ez my name’s 
Abner Baldwin.” 

‘*Ma,”’ said Tom one morning, ‘‘I 
wish you’d ask Nell about what I told you 
before. Orrin Carpenter told me he'd 
seen Nell and Abner exchanging notes last 
night.’’ 

‘« Tom, do yer b’lieve that man? I don’t. 
He’s a mischief-maker. I don’t b’lieve 
she ever giv’ Abner a note; an’ ef she did, 
where’s the harm? Haint she know’d 
Abner since she was a leetle gal? its onerly 
sum fun er hern.”’ 

‘*Well, ma, you can do as you like, but 
I wish yo’d see Nell about it.”’ 

‘«’Tom, would yer ever own me fur yer 
mother, ef I did sech a mean thing? To 
suspect eny gal, my Nell? whose ben the 
lovinest gal in the world, and the best? 
No, Tom, I couldn’t do it. I know she 
wouldn’t do anythin’ wrong.”’ 

‘<1 don’t believe she would either, ma; 
but you don’t want her to marry a man 
like Abner Baldwin?”’ 

‘¢Marry a man like Abner? Tom, its 
agin natur, fur a gal like my Nell, to fall 
in love with sech aman. He allers seem- 
ed old to her, she were sech a mite when 
he came here. No, no! Tom, if Nell 
giv’ that air note, she giv’ it fur sum good 
purpose.’’ 

‘<T’]l admit that, ma; but I don’t want 
the hired men talking about it.”’ 

‘*They wouldn’t any on ’em talk long, 
ef 1 was ’round,”’ said Mrs. Lane; ‘‘jest 
you go and tell that Orrin Carpenter I 
want him.”’ 

‘‘Now, ma, I’m sorry I told you; it 
won’t do any good for you to be hauling 
him over the coals. I can manage him, 
and the others too for that matter.’’ 

‘*Wal, Tom, p’raps so, fur half on ’em 
dunno enuff to run in when it rains; but 




























Tom, I ad think they all on ’em sot 
much store by Nell to say a word 
her.”’ , 
‘«Ma, look here, I don’t honestly bent 
lieve they thought anything against Nejgmurders 
or I'd have settled with them prettyquickgound - 
but Orrin Carpenter supposed this ggpirownd 
something I ought to know.” | “its 
‘Wal, Tom, you jest tell him fur mf! feel s 
I giv’ that air note ter Nell, to gig’ ig_lderes 
Abner, so what can he say now?” —— fwhere— 
And Mrs. Lane sat down again, drawing neighbe 
her lips tightly together, as if determingg!™ ha 
that nothing should ever make her retraggme—' 
this loving falsehood. _ Jatchel- 
‘‘Look here, ma, we won’t speak of if “Ob 
any more; Nell’s all right, and we cam) tps 
afford to trust her.”’ he dun. 
‘<I’m glad you've cum to that opinion} “Fit 
Thomas ; it'd ben better ef you'd th clenchit 
on it afore’’—and Mrs. Lane walked wih} ¥P 2d 
great dignity out of the kitchen, feeling across I 
that she had reproved her son quite sifi] “No 
ciently by calling him ‘«Thomas.”” [her han 
Weeks passed, and autumn came inlikeg tiat—v 
a royal lover, crowned with scarlet ai will rey 
gold. The pathways were overlaid ‘ve | 
brilliant colored leaves, giving out af mall 
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odor as one shuffled through them. Th “Th 
quaint, old, high-roofed farm house hadi ' tell ; 
sad deserted look. The wide hall-dong ¥#- 4 
no longer stood open of a sunny morningg YY. 
and the shutters of Nell’s gay little park G 


were closed. Tom and his mothers 
alone at their breakfast in the kitchet) t 
which bore a deserted look, as of soit her sad 
brightness gone out. They sat furtivel longet | 
watching each other, and when catching He 
a stray glance of anxiety, pretending ® boy,” s 
eat as if hungry. | The me 

«<Oh, my boy,” said Mrs. Lane, goitgg#? Inst 
up to Tom, and putting her arms arout plain, t 
his neck. ‘I can’t live without my gal i this 
longer—its a goin’ on two weeks now, ail To 















we haint hee’rd no word on her—nothin} “sec 
to tell us why she did it. And oh! mj’™@wh 
boy, I try orful hard to put my trust # ey 


God; but oh! how could He smite me# 
sore? If I’d a dun anythin’ Tom to® 
so punish’d. I lived just for you an’ Neh 
sense yer father died, and I tried to 
my dooty to my neighbors.” 

‘¢Hush, ma—you’ve been the De 
mother and friend God ever made. 
dear I can’t but think Nell left some 


for us, and they never gave it.” 
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“Tom, I dunno—I don’t think but 
t she did write me—but oh, Tom, I 
in never think on my gal ’cept as bein’ 
ered—depind on it Tom, when Abner 
d Nell couldn’t love him, he just 
wnded her.’’ 

“Jts hard to know what to think—and 
sii feel sometimes as if I should go mad. 
re’s been some great wrong done some- 
“Awhere—you know. Ma, how hard the 
wAneighbors and I have worked—and now, 
I'm having the lake dragged for the fifth 
time—we’ve only found Nell’s hat and 
“Hsatchel—but nothing of Abner’s.”’ 

“Oh, Tom, if we could only find him, 
praps he’d tell us what made him do as 
he dun.’’ 

“Find him?’’ echoed Tom, fiercely; 

clenching his fist, and walking hurriedly 
. up and down the room ; ‘‘if I ever come 
across him 1’? &i// him.” 

“No, Tom,’’ said his mother, laying 
her hand gently on his arm, ‘‘ yer won’t do 
that—vengeance is mine, saith the Lord; I 
¥awill repay! But, my boy, do you think 
yer've looked fur enuff—I must know what 
wg becum on her.”’ 

“They’re busy now, ma—I didn’t want 
totell you. Let’s sit down a minute, and 
wait. Oh my God, I feel so weary, so 
weary.”” And Tom laid his head down on 
the table, and burst into tears. Poor 
fellow! He had borne up so bravely 
through it all—for his mother’s grief, and 
her sad, worn face had almost made him 
forget his own sorrow. 

“Here they be, Tom—oh! behave my 
boy,” said the mother with quivering lips. 
The men came in with uncovered heads, 
an instinctive act of reverence in these 
plain, hard workingmen, in the presence 
of this great sorrow. 

“Tom, we haint found nothin’—we 
dragged the lake, every bit on it, and—’’ 
Ma whisper, ‘‘ she aint thar.”’ 

*Oh, thank God,’’ said the mother, 
“she’s alive, and she’ll cum back, I know 
 ey—she’ll think on me, a mournin’ for her, 
Nelad oh my—Tom? Orrin? all on yer, 
dogm back—’’ Her voice raised to almost 
shrill scream ; and running to the door 

y thought she had lost her senses; she 
Maj‘tew them in, telling them to ‘“‘ keep still,” 

fdjiile she went on excitedly. ‘I'd forgot 
I'd forgot it—she told—my leetle gal, 
y Nell, told me last summer out here in 
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the hall—cum out, all of yer,’’ leading the 
way to the old hall, and up to the old 
fashioned settee: Nellie’s favorite loung- 
ing place in summer. ‘‘ Here, just whar 
I stand, she told ef she’d wer went away, 
she’d cum right back agen; for she loved 
me, Tom, and all on us. She knelt right 
down here, along side er me—and,”’ burst- 
ing into tears, the poor mother knelt down 
by the settee, crying out, ‘‘oh, Nell, Nell, 
Nell, cum back ter me, I’m waitin’ fur 
yer—oh ! my baby, my lost baby—’”’ 

The men stood by; they did not care 
one jot if the big tears did roll down their 
sun-burnt cheeks; and when Mrs. Lane 
grew silent, they stood with bowed heads, 
and silently joined in the prayer, the poor, 
heart-broken mother was offering up for 
her poor lost child. Rising, with a quiet 
dignity, Mrs. Lane held out her hand to 
each one of the men, in turn saying, 
‘‘Orrin, Jeemes, Mikel, I’m obleeged to 
yer. My gal, my lettle Nell, will soon be 
back, and thank yer herself.’’ 

And they went away silently, through 
the old meadow path, once so high with 
flowers, but now filled in with dry leaves, 
and rustling boughs, to their work, each 
man swearing a silent resolve, to have it 
out with Abner if they ever came across 
him. 

That night Mrs. Lane seemed very rest- 
less and insisted on having the big hall 
lamp left burning brightly, and as she bade 
Tom good-night he said: 

‘‘Why ma, you look, like yourself 
again.”’ 

‘Do yer know why ?”’ asked his mother. 
‘*T b’leeve my leetle gal ’ll cum back 
to-night. Maybe God ’il be good, and 
let her cum to-night. Oh, my boy!”’ here 
she put her feeble arms around him, ‘‘ my 
boy, pr’aps she’s a cummin, but won’t 
never speak no more, nor call me marmar, 
dear and darlin, agin; and I were so hard 
on her that day. Oh my leetle, lost baby, 
come back agen! Tom I didn’t never tell 
her, how proud on her I was, or how I 
loved her; and she thought maybe I was 
hard and cross. Oh! Tom, don’t yer 
think she’ll cum?’”’ looking up in his faée 
with such a pitiful appeal in her eyes, that 
Tom not often given to show his affection 
outwardly, stooped and kissed his little 
mother, as he answered earnestly: ‘J 
pray God w@ bring her back soon.” 
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386 MY LEETLE NELL. 


Tom was awakened about midnight by 
his mother coming into the room, saying: 
‘‘I carn’t sleep, Tom; nor Bruno nither. 
Thar, his been a pacin’ up and down that 
big hall below, just like a human critter; 
listnin’ fust at one door and then at t’other 
—and thar he is now, jist hear him, 
strivin’ to get out.’’ 

Tom slipped on his clothes, went down 
to the front door, where Bruno, the big 
English mastiff, was making frantic efforts 
to get out. 

Opening the door and stepping out on 
the piazza, he saw a man coming up the 
steps—the light from the hall fell full-on 
his face—s# was Abner / Tom took one 
step forward, and without a word, struck 
him a blow that sent him reeling backward 
off the steps. 

At this moment a lady and gentleman 
came up, and with a cry of joy Nell sprang 
into Tom’s arms. ‘‘Where’s mamma, 
Tom?’’ Then rushing by him and up 
the stairs, forgetful of the gentleman who 
had accompanied her. 

**Will you walk in?’ said Tom; ‘I 
suppose you must know what a scoundrel 
that man is.”’ 

‘“No I ain’t nuther,’’ answered Abner, 
who had picked himself up and stood by 
them, looking rather tangled, and a shade 
more gawky and long-limbed than ever. 

‘« My God, his assurance!”’ said Tom, 
making another bound for him, when the 
stranger held his arm, saying— 

‘Pardon me, he is not to blame, I am 
your sister’s husband, and my name is 
Herbert Inman.”’ 

‘Herbert Inman?’’ repeated Tom, in 
a dazed sort of way; ‘‘not the son of Wm. 
Inman who once lived across the lake?”’ 

‘<The same,’’ said the young fellow 
sturdily; ‘‘the son of Wm. Inman, the 

accused defaulter, and the one your father 
pursued to his death’’— 

‘¢ And so,”’ interrupted Tom furiously, 
‘‘you revenged yourself by stealing my 
sister, and breaking my mother’s heart.”’ 

‘*No! as there lives a God above us, I 
never thought of so wicked a thing,” an- 
swéred Herbert, excitedly; then more 
calmly—‘‘I loved your sister, and she had 
promised to be my wife. I never dared 
to write her after we left. I had given her 
up—lI could not ask her to share our dis- 
grace. I received a few lines from Nell, 


begging for a word. I wrote, and recei | 


her replies through Abner. When the} 42° * 
time came that I felt I could offer Nella |" ,P° 
home, Abner brought her to me, and we 









° ‘ “In 
were to return here immediately after 
marriage. Buta heavy storm came a Fane 
broke down one of the principal railroad [3 °” 
bridges, stopped the mail, and we wer ny te 
unable to write or get here until to-night, 4 + 
Now will you forgive me Tom, for ou anh 
old boyhood’s sake when we were warm Mrs 
friends? You remember the day I coy : 
when you walked down the road with me 3 fe 
and told me you didn’t believe the reports i 
about my father, and— ; urd 
‘Look here, Herbert,”’ interrupted Tom, er “a 


‘‘why didn’t you tell me then about you }. to s 
and Nell? I'd have helped you, and saved | ™/0." 
all this terrible suffering and disgrace.” T 

‘¢ Disgrace !’’ repeated Herbert, ‘‘ didn't - 
you know my father was acquitted, most “Prap’ 
honorably acquitted? But the though P 
of having been suspected of such a cri 7 
caused his death soon after the trial, and | 
my mother and sister soon followed him Nl mak 
You'll forgive me now, Tom; I’ve only you'd a 
Nell left.”’ | 

Now look here old fellow,” said Tom, | ye) 
‘‘don’t you forget that I am your brother death é 
Tom—shake hands upon it; and what's ‘ 
more you’ve got a mother too, come along 
up stairs.”’ 

As they entered Mrs. Lane’s room, Nell 
was kneeling at her mother’s feet with her 
arms around her, Mrs. Lane saying, 
‘‘thank God; oh, my leetle Nell, mydear 
leetle baby!’’ then putting back Nell’s 
golden hair with her feeble trembling 
hands, stroking the face, and then draw- 
ing the dear head close to her bosom with " 
the cry, ‘‘oh my leetle Nell, my baby.” 
There was no questioning as to where Nell E 
had been, she only knew she had her 
darling back and was contented. 

In the morning seated in the parlor 
around the crackling wood-fire, Nell told 
her mother everything and begged forgive- 
ness for herself and Herbert; adding, 
‘‘T’ve brought you back another dear som 
like Tom, mamma dear and darling.” 

«<I dunno Nell, there haint many boys 
like Tom; but I allus liked Herbert, and 
I know he must be good or my Nell 
wouldn’t er liked him.’’ 

‘That is the only plea I have to offer 
in my favor,”’ said Herbert. 
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THE SUPPER BELL. 


“It was a turrible thing,’ said. Mrs. 
lane, we found yer satchel and hat in 
thar pond, and we b’lieved Abner had 
killed and throwed you thar.” 

“TI never thought you’d believe that 
mamma dear ; my bag fell out of the boat, 
ss Abner took me over the lake, and in try- 
ing to get it, my hat went over too. And 
to think you never got my letter I left with 
Patsey Ryan.’’ 

“What did I tell yer, Tom?” Called 
wut Mrs. Lane, exultingly, ‘‘ that my Nell 
wouldn’t have gone away, without sum 
word furme. I know’d it, I know’d it,’’ 
patting Nell’s hand in her delight that her 
confidence had not been misplaced. 

Here Abner came shuffling awkwardly 
in, to see if some more wood was wanted. 

“Will you forgive me Abner?’’ asked 
Tom. ‘‘I couldn’t help it.’’ ‘I knowed 
that as well as you duz,’’ answered Abner. 
“Prap’s I desarved it, prap’s I didn’t. 
But yer hadn’t ought ter a ben so hasty, 
Tom. Sartinly, I'll for giv’ yer. Idon’t 
hold no grudge agin yer, the best er folks 
ll make mistakes sometimes. I know’d 
you'd all think I was actin’ a mean decept- 
ing part. But, Tom, I couldn’t see that 
letle gal, thar, a grievin’ of herself ter 
death. Yer nun on yer seed it—but I did 
—coz why? I luv’d her—not as yer all 
on yer think’d I did. I luv’d her as the 
letle gal, who spoke the fust kind word to 
me, when I cum here a boy. She trusted 
of me, she did—and I'll be Nell’s. I beg 
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parding. Miss Inman’s sarvent as long as 
I live.” 

‘¢ So you shall Abner,’’ said Nell, offer- 
ing her pretty plump hand—‘‘be my 
friend, and you may call me Nell, too. 
Can’t he Herbert ?”’ 

«¢ And you'll be my friend also ?’’ asked 
Herbert. 

‘And mine too, old fellow,’ 
Tom, extending his hand. 

‘‘Yer won’t furgit me Abner,’’ called 
Mrs. Lane. 

No, indeed! God bless yer Miss Lane 
—we'll all on us be happy agen;’’ and 
Abner got out of the door, wiping his face, 
and blowing his nose violently, while 
muttering: ‘‘ Must er caught cold in that 
air parlor, its powerful drafty thar.”’ 

Two years and more passed, and under 
the apple trees sits Nell, sweeter and 
prettier than ever. ‘‘Grandma Lane,’’ 
her knitting lying idly by, is caressing the 
toddling wee baby, smiling up in her face; 
another Nell, but with grandma’s straight 
nose, brown eyes, little dimples and all. 

‘‘T say Nell! Mother! Said Tom com- 
ing up, ‘‘we had better be moving. for 
here comes Herbert home across the fields. 
As they roll the baby in her wagon across 
the sweet mown hay, the men all gather 
for a shake of the chubby little fist, and a 
smile; ‘‘just like her mother,’’ they say. 

‘*Yes,”’ adds Abner; ‘‘she’s er pitty 
leetle creetur, but thar ‘ll never be but 
one Nell fur me.”’ 
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THE SUPPER BELL. 





My Charley’s toys are scattered 
Over the play-room floor— 

Banged and broken and battered, 
And out of the open door. 


A painted calico tiger, 
From far-away Japan, 
Glares from its tinsel eyeballs, 
As only a tiger can. 


Glares and stares neglected, 
For Charley has heard the bell 


Singing the song of Supper! 





A song that he loves so well. 


So I turn the gas-light lower, 
And lower still—and then 
down to take the dearest 
And best of baby men. 


And out of the sudden darkness, 
Two rosy hands I see; 

And two little arms uplifted 
Together, trustingly. 


And close to my heart I catch him! 
And kiss him o’er and o’er! 


Then carry him down to supper 


In a bran new pinafore. 


C.H.L. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of Govey’s is entitled to their 
own selection of a pattern each month. Canadian 
subscribers should, however, notify us as to what 
pattern they desire before the first of the month, 
as the new postal ruling does not allow patterns 
to be forwarded in letters except as merchandise. 
If you desire them by return mail, you should 
enclose 10 cents to cover postage. 


(A two-cent(2c.) stamp will be required for 
all patterns to be sent within the United States. 


To Alter a Pattern. 


Prices OF ExTrRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
ouR SUBSCRIBERS. ONLY THOSE ILLUs- 
TRATED IN THE MAGAZINE. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady made of India 
silk, the edge of skirt finished with large beads, 
the left side trimmed with an embroidered panel. 
Overskirt trimmed with a deep lace and ribbon 
loops and ends. Pointed bodice, with full plas- 
tron crossed to left side with velvet revers and 
embroidered vest. Full sleeves with embroider- 
ed cuffs. Crépe bonnet trimmed with lace and 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady made of wool 
goods, with side panel faced with velvet. Pointed 
overskirt, jacket bodice with double points, revers 
and cuffs of velvet with white habit shirt and col- 
lar. Straw bonnet trimmed with the color of 
dress, and white tulle. 

Fig. 3.—Walking costume of plain and figured 
china blue woolen goods, the skirt being made of 
plaits of the two materials alternated in spaces. 
The drapery is of the plain material, the bodice 
likewise with plaited folds of the figure trimming 
it. White straw bonnet beaded with black and 
trimmed with black lace and primrose yellow rib- 
bon. Parasol of silk edge with lace. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress for young girl made of 
plain and figured heliotrope foulard silk. The 
underskirt is of the two materials, the left side 
being of the plain kilted and trimmed with a 
panel of velvet. The side is also trimmed with 
bows. Bodice and overskirt of the figured, with 
velvet dog collar and bias folds trimming the 
bodice. Tuscan straw hat trimmed with helio- 
trope velvet and feather. Double square parasol 
trimmed with fancy braid, and a wide ribbon car- 
ried through from the inside and tied ina large 
bow. 
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Fig. 5.—Bonnet of white straw trimmed with 
velvet, lace and flowers. oN 
Fig. 6.—Bonnet of amber beads trimmed 
velvet, lace and flowers, valk 
‘Fig. 7.—Bonnet of Tuscan straw trimmed with, 
black velvet, cream lace, and colored flowers, 
Fig. 8.—Bonnet of mixed straw trimmed with | 
velvet and variegated flowers. 
Figs. 9 and 10.—Front and back of house 


for lady made of beige color camel’s hair, over a pl: 
skirt is kilted in front, divided with lengthwi its draper 
bands braided and beaded with brown; the skit plain woc 
is plain in the back, short drapery in front, crossed 9 backgrou 
in front, one side being braided like skirt. Pointed } The £ 
bodice with braided vest, revers, and cuffs. A that the 


Fig. 11.—Dog collar formed of folds of crtpe 
lisse finished with a ribbon bow. bayadere 
Fig. 12.—Dog collar beaded and finished with § of skirts 
a ribbon bow. length ; 
Fig. 13.—Wrap for lady made of plain andem } ihe cloal 
broidered satin, it is trimmed with chenille gak } fonts of 
loon. i 
Fig. 14.—Wrap for lady made of camel’s pendan 
with ornaments of chenille upon it. The A : 
ming is chenille fringe, and feather trimming. ~ §f stbon tri 
Fig. 15.—Evening dress for lady made of while ladders, | 
wool goods with roses embroidered in silk all hodices n 
over it, scarf sash of plain pink surah silk. The § jr eyeni: 
bodice is trimmed with surah, collar and cuffs of present, : 
velvet. N ‘ 
Fig. 16.—Dinner dress for lady, the skirt made ee 


of black satin with overdress of gauze. Bodiceof fe di the 
black lace embroidered with gold thread, the he hee 
sleeves and front trimmed with tulle. M4 rd . 

Fig. 17.—Fancy bodice for lady, with loops of Jn 


ribbon forming the basque; the same forms thé kin. 
cap upon sleeves and collar. It is very elegantly %, 
embroidered with beads, ii c.. 
Fig. 18.—Dress for boy of three years made of Bi. the 
dark green serge. The skirt is kilted with jacket tel i 
bodice trimmed with band of corduroy, collarand sin n 
cuffs. a 
Figs. 19 and 20.—Front and back view of dress Me bo 
for girl of ten years, made of striped and plain” ; 
material. The skirt and plastron are of the 
striped, the skirt having tabs of the plain goods 
coming down upon it fastened with fancy buttons — 
The jacket has loose fronts and comes down long @; 
in the back, and is trimmed with the same but 
tons and a large ribbon bow, cuffs and collar of boider; 
the striped. an 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. —_ 
During the present month the adjuncts of tof 
lettes and the garments themselves are full 
novelties. The time has not yet arrived for us 107 Hiss 
bid farewell to stripes, they are presented to U5” gm 
this season in endless varieties ; some have a péi i 
edge, others a double chain or pea spot on el her 
side, or else they will have their lines broken by eres ¢ 
an embossed flower in satin or faille. Moiré stripes 
are also popular, some of three inches in wii” 
are placed between contrasting lines of equal pre 
portion. 
India silks and French foulards are largely worn 





























FASHIONS. 


imported ; the old designs of flowers, palms, and 
Persian arabesques are again shown, but the new 
fancy is for plaids, bars and stripes, the coloring 
being very similar to those of the cotton goods 
en of last month. In woolen plaids, stripes 
and pompadour designs are the leading features, 
Many of the stripes and plaids are of velvet. The 
s are of light suéde, cream, heliotrope, old 
ink, Havana brown, moss green, sage, pigeon’s- 
egg blue, or copper red, with perhaps all these 
lors in the raised velvet stripes or bars. Wide 
stripes are to be used for merely the lower skirt 
wer a plain overdress, or else the lower skirt and 
itsdrapery will be plaid, while the basque is of 
in wool or plain velvet matching in the color 
background of the plaid. 
The fancy for ribbon trimmings is so great 
that they are no longer confined to bonnets, but 
are on dresses, serving in narrow widths for 
bayadere stripes on plaitings at the foot and sides 
of skirts, and in broader widths for making stripes 
lengthwise on draperies, on wraps, and even on 
the cloaks or coats of little children. Entire 
fronts of evening and house dresses are covered 
with loops of ribbon pointed and finished with a 
pendant of beads, cr with fancifully arranged 
bows, loops, and scarfs. Rosettes and ladders of 
ribbon trim the sides of dresses, forming panels, 
ladders, bridles, etc., and there are sleeves and 
bodices made up of ribbons set on net or gauze 
frrevening dresses to be worn as full dress at 
present, and later on for more general use. 
Neck ribbons to be worn tied in a bow in front 
oron the left side, or else basted in the coular of 
he dress, are to be very popular this season; they 


Pave been worn in Paris since last summer, but 


American women are slow to discard a line of 
white around the throat which is generally more 
becoming than a ribbon. These are shown in 
great varieties, fanciful plaids in French, not 
Seotch colors, and stripes of two contrasting colors 
with the edges finished with a cable cord of the 
wo colors, or else inloops. There are also many 
pain muslin ribbons with loops of contrasting 
wlor that are very effective, when doubled, to 
ow both edges above the neck of the dress ; the 
bad edge, or doubled picot loop, gives a very 
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iecorative finish. The Pompadour or Watteau 
bbons, with rosebuds through the centre and 
moped edges, are the gayest of all, and come in 
Mh widths for the neck. 
An effort is being made to produce metallic em. 
eries in prices less exhorbitant, and so allow 
# more general use. As a deeoration of this na 
me is not subjected to hard wear, the substitution 
less costly materials for its manufacture may 
detract from its merits as a drapery. Crépe 
eembroidery is still appearing, and in colors 
ich correspond with the new silks, but the floral 
signs are giving place to others of a more clas- 
f nature. Decorative architecture and old 
wes evidently suggest some of the outlines, 
h are often in fine thread filled in with wool 
‘silk, while a single glittering bead of infini- 
nal size assists the effect. 
Bonnets do not vary much in shape, hats will 
worn by young ladies on almost all occasions 
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this summer. “Those of fine Milan or faney straws 
with close, widely rolled velvet. brim being 
trimmed with the new tufted gauzes or tulles, or 
repped silks which make them sufficiently dressy 
for nice wear. Ribbons and ostrich feathers are 
also in favor for hat trimmings. 

The fancy straws of black-or dark colors are 
much trimmed with gay ribbons in contrast, as a 
demi-season bonnet of black fancy straw has old 
rose ribbon, taffeta with satin cord edges, drawn 
along its front edge, with strings of the same, and 
some high pointed ends standing amid a black 
lace bow on top. 

Among the prettiest spring bonnets are those of 
yellowish Tuscan braid, dotted all over with fine 
jet beads, and trimmed with black lace, jet side 
pieces, yellow roses and primrose ribbon. The 
wide black lace is curved up each side of the 
front to meet in two standing pieces high on top, 
and on this lace is set jet leaves or wings of large 
size. Between the standing lace pieces on the 
top are clustered yellow roses and a slender black 
aigrette of feathers. The roses also cross the front 
in a bandeau. The old fashioned taffeta ribbon 
with a cord edge and tiny dots of the fashionable 
primrose yellow shade érosses the end of the 
crown and forms strings. A novelty is a wood 
bonnet of light birch, with stems of roses, and 
leaves of lilies bordering its edges, while stalks 
of lilies-of-the-valley are high on the top amid 
loops of green and old rose ribbon. 


The variety of colored beads was never so 
great. Pink, amber, pearl, pale blue, green, and 
white beads are shown in every style that has 
hitherto been made of jet—entire bonnets in 
open trellis pattern, aigrettes, crowns, bandeaux, 
side pieces forming the lower sides of the bonnet, 
and leaves for standing upward in the bows of 
ribbon or lace or tulle. The bead trellis bonnets 
on wire foundations are shown trimmed with a 
scarf of crepe, or of lisse put almost flat on top 
and falling down the sides, and in very wide 
strings, making a low capote that will commend 
itself to theatre goers, or rather to those who sit 
near them. Lace sprigs are used upon bonnets, 
but presented under a new aspect. While all 
embroidery is popular, there is a marked prefer- 
ence for that which is in gold. 


There is a great variety in the first models 
shown for early spring dresses. Some of them 
have draped skirts, but a large number have the 
skirt plaited in hollow plaits. Tabs of a different 
material are very fashionable. One tab is very 
frequently put on over the left side of the dress. 
The fronts of the bodice are also plaited on each 
side, with a tab of the other material in the 
middle, matching that on the skirt. The sleeve 
is gathered at the top, falls loose, and is gauged 
on to a wristband of the same material as the 
tab. This material is generally some pretty fancy 
woolen striped with velvet or plush, or else bro- 
caded silk or deeply-ribbed ottoman. 

In simpler costumes there is an overdress of 
plaid material draped over a plain skirt. The 
bodice is variously fashioned, with shoulder piece 
or plastron of the fancy material. The spring 
goods being lighter and softer than winter ones, 
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a greater number Of plaited and gathered. bodices 
will be worn. .' The bodice is put on in. gathers 
or small plaits to the plain shoulder piece; the 
latter often peaked in front or at the back, some- 
times rounded or cut out into small scallops or 
spikes. For the shoulder piece a stouter kind of 
material. is required than for the bodice, which 
may be of any thin material, such as nun’s veil- 
ing, Indian or French cashmere, bengaline, beige, 
or.chaly. Very pretty tissues for tabs, shoulder 
pieces, and so on, are in small chessboard patterns 
of velvet and plain silk; black and white, red 
and dark blue, beige and seal brown, old-gold 
and maroon, marine-blue and silver-gray, are 
fayorite combinations. The material of the dress 
should be of medium shade of the darker color. 


Spring mantles are also made with shoulder 
pieces and gathered round the waist under a belt. 
Very pretty mantles for the demi-saison are of 
beige cloth, gathered on to a shoulder-piece of 
brown velvet, with belt of the same, and full 
sleeves gathered on to wristbands to match. In 
direct contrast to this is the simple mantelet with 
sling: sleeves made of camel’s hair or plush, 
totally untrimmed and lined with satin of a con- 
trasting color. Spring out-of-door jackets are of 
various styles, but one of the favorite models is 
the tight fitting shape at the back with loose 
fronts. It is fastened with one button only at the 
neck. The material is thin cloth, cashmere, or 
sicilienne, in dark shades of blue, green, or 
brown, with a silk lining of some brighter color, 
generally red or heliotrope, or sometimes of plaid 
or striped silk. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Caprices of Fashion. 
Paris, January 29th, 1887. 

One change I have to note this month is in 
bodices of gowns. Basque bodices of all kinds 
are not as popular as they have been, and short 
waisted bodices are returning into favor. For the 
present they are mostly made with very long 
points in front, but a few are also seen with round 
waists and a wide sash, not a narrow ribbom, but 
rather a scarf. 


For slight figures, tight bodices may be trim- 
med with plaits, or gathers, reaching from shoulder 
to waist. These imitate full bodices, whilst re- 
taining the neatness of tight ones, and are becom- 
ing to a slender figure. 

Ball costumes are either made entirely of lace 
or embroidered tulle, or else they are lavishly trim- 
med with these fabrics. The tulles are embroid- 
ered with colored silks in several shapes and with 
beads; others are striped with plush and embroid- 
ered between the plush stripes. These combine 
to perfection with rich, plain, or fancy plush or 
velvet of which the train is composed. All kinds 
of thread and silk laces are employed, and there 
is a great demand for the darned thread laces 
that form so important a part in the coiffures 
worn by the peasant woman in most of the French 
provinces; old Normandy laces are in special 
favor, and have a charming effect as trimmings 
on satin in light fashionable shades. 


FASHIONS. 


«Choose not alone a proper mate, ,).. 9 
But. proper time to’ marry,” = sy) 


wrote the poet Cowper; and there is anothe 



















important choice for a woman, a proper gown tp 
marry in, Few brides look their best on ther 
wedding day; white satin and red eyes do ag 
accord well, and young girls too often hide their § « 
grace and beauty beneath lace too heavy for a Len 
years. A wedding dress perfect in its simpligij § welcor 
is a desideratum not often found, but I saw om 
last week worthy of description. . It was a, me re 
sweeping gown of white satin, draped with te] of the 
finest creamy white crépe, the hem bordered with more 
a cross cut piece gathered under at each edge 
forming a puff in which white satin bows nestles, | of far 
the drapery on the skirt only served to show the Thr 
sheen of the satin to the best advantage, anda} in the 
one side there was a sash of piece satin, with two 
long ends, to which handsome pearl tassels were after t 
sewn. The bodice was cut high, with coat sleeves § the mz 
to the wrist. The full bust was crossed b crepe, lle 
which came from either shoulder on to the mens 
point in front, laced from the neck, a chemeisetie | ties” « 
of piece lace at the throat seemed to end atthe] into L 
point in a small Jace frill, the only lace visible littl 
about the dress. The gathered fullness of thee} * me 
materials fell naturally on the bodice, in sucha lunch ; 
way that they developed the natural graceful Whi 
of the figure without concealing them, A 
cluster of orange blossoms were placed on the tary 
side, and in lieu of tucker there was a douillonm |  creasin 
of crépe, covering the collar band. The valet] sino 4 
ciennes balayeuse inside the skirt, one row oflace "6 
falling over the other nearly to the waist inthe | nce o! 
back, formed almost a lace dress in itself. The 
The bride’s mother wore what in dressmaking} is dout 
parlance is known as a grande toilette —the low ) 
skirt, of emerald green velvet, trimmed witha so sud 
Louis XVI brocaded satin, the ground dust color} sally a 
with tiny brocaded flowers all over, in the 4 tions, ’ 
sitely subdued colorings of that period. Thi 
peeped from beneath the coat cuffs, and draped} ™em re 
the front of the bodice, being gathered full atthe} to whic 
waist, and formed panels on the skirt. Ther] give. , 
was a dainty bonnet to match. The tucker wa ‘ 
made of soft tint of pink acrophane, most becom hotel a 
ing to the skin. conven 
White and cream cloth is very much employ} for the 
for dressy costumes for young girls, the ornamet of 
tal parts of the costume being either embroi PEOF 
in silver or decorated with Bulgarian em allotted 
ies. A panel, a border, or the corner of ad to pu 
are the. parts of the skirt thus ornamented, ‘ 
the corsage has an embroidered plastron, Period 
epaulettes, and waistband to correspond. Véey§ the tim 
pretty toilettes are also made of white of the « 
fabrics embroidered in silk in one color only, . 
as mauve heliotrope. A very elegant m there is 
a young girl’s demz-deut! toilette has an ui of day] 
corsage with sleeves in violet velvet, over this biniter 
worn a white tunic, open and draped in i@ 
the draperies being caught up on the shoulders Rot pos 
with silver ornaments, Around the waist 8*— many Q 
silver girdle, the ends of which fall on @ fireside 
box plaited panel of violet velvet orna' 4 
the white skirt on one side. Cami. 
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LETTER.FROM NEW YORK. 


LENTEN LIVING. 


Afternoon Tea—The Growth of the Woman’s Club—Other 
Clubs, etc. 


BY TENN YT FUN SBS. 


Lent means little to us nowadays, except 


welcome change in the mode in which we take 
our recreations and enjoyments—a little cessation 
of the door-bell—a little kitchen necessity for the 
more frequent appearance of fish upon the bills 
of fare. 

Thrifty housekeepers take advantage of the lull 
in the tide of social life, to renovate closets, look 
after the contents of packed-away trunks, and set 
the machinery to work which is to accomplish the 
household spring sewing. Ladies, with “ chari- 
ties” on their hands, organize their young friends 
into Lenten classes, which meet once a week, do 
a little sewing, chat a good deal, enjoy a charming 
lunch and have a “lovely ” time. 

While tradition, and church service to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there is a constantly in- 
creasing pressure upon time, which is fast obliter- 
ating the invisible barrier erected by the observ- 
ance of Lent. 

The absolute necessity for relief of some kind 
is doubtless the reason why the afternoon tea has 
so suddenly grown into a fashionable and univer- 
sally accepted mode of repaying social obliga- 
tions. The evening party died out because gentle- 
men refused to gotoit. Dinners require resources 
to which few are equal, but the “tea” is inexpen- 
sive; can be given in a room—on a flat—at a 
It is 
convenient alike for the giver, and the invited , 
for the coming and going admits of any number 
of people being invited, while the very brief time, 
allotted by guests to each one, makes it possible 
to “ put in” five or six within the “ four toseven” 
period usually prescribed upon the cards. Then 
the time itself covers the most convenient hours 
of the day—work, shopping, luncheon are over— 
there is time enough to dress, and use what is left 
of daylight, even during the short hours of a 
winter day. This is a great boon to those who do 
hot possess a carriage, and for the rest, there are 
many gentlemen who will not forsake their own 
firesides in the evening, who will compromise 
upon “calling for their wives” as they return 


hotel almost as well as in one’s own house. 


from business ; as dress coats are not needed—are 
not even admissable in the afternoon—and, par- 
ticularly, if the wife has the good-sense to reserve 
the most popular house and hostess till the final 
one upon her list. 

But with the growth of the “teas” in import- 
ance, it has grown also in cost and in display. At 
first it was a very simple affair, and it still is with 
those ladies who reserve certain hours of one day 
in every week through the winter and early 
spring months as many do; but where only one 
or two teas are given during the season, more 
elaborate preparations are made; the hostess ap- 
pears in grande toilette, with other ladies to 
assist, and a bevy of pretty girls to “preside” 
over the tea and chocolate. The rooms are deco- 
rated with flowers; an orchestra, at a distance, 
and out of sight, discourses sweet music; and 
often artists are employed, or pressed into service, 
to entertain the guests with music—vocal and in- 
strumental. At such entertainments gentlemen 
are not unwilling to “assist,” and some have been 
so crowded, even when the house was large, that 
late arrivals could not get inside the doors. 

Of all the society in New York, that which 
represents the artistic and literary professions is 
It might 
also be said, the most refined, as well as the most 
intellectual. There is no lack, certainly, of 
“lions” at the gatherings of the rich, but they are 
not at home, and they know it. They go to be 
patronized, or stared at, and they know that, too; 


the least formal and most enjoyable. 


and the knowledge does not tend to make them 
happy. 

The little assemblages of a few at such houses 
as E. C. Stedman’s, Prof. H. H. Boyesceil, R. W. 
Gilder, editor of the Century, and others, is 
where they shine and, throwing off crust, or 
cynicism, appear to advantage. 

Among those who receive regularly (after 3 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon) are Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Champney. Mr. Champney has recently 
adopted pastel, instead of oils, for his portrait 
painting, and has made very successful pictures 
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of Hon. Joka |\Bigeldw) Mts.’ Benjamin Kissam,' 
sister-in-law of Mrs. Wm. H. Vanderbilt, a very 
beautiful woman, with a face in which there is 
much character, and others equally well-known: 
His latest completed work is a bust-portrait of 
Miss Kate Sanborn, author of the “Wit and 
Wisdom of Women,” and formerly lecturer and 
Professor of English Literature, at Smith College. 
Miss Sanborn is also a descendant of Daniel 
Webster, and her striking personality carries with 
it a reminder of many of the characteristics of 
that distinguished family. Miss Sanborn is still a 
handsome, though not now a very young woman, 
and her fine features show to advantage in the 
profile view given to her face. She wears a low, 
black velvet bodice filled in with black lace, and 
with black lace sleeves, which displays to advan- 
tage her blonde hair and complexion. The like. 
ness is so faithful, the expression so true and 
natural, that one almost expects a voice to issue 
from it, and no greater compliment could possibly 
be paid to the artist than this uniform impression 
conveys. 

On a second easel was a graceful figure of a 
boy in black velvet, with King Charles collar and 
cuffs of Spanish lace. It is the portrait of the 
only son of Mr, and Mrs, Albert Smith, the lady 
better known as a poet under the name of “May 
Riley Smith.” Few women but have read her 
«« Sometime, ” and other most pathetic memorial 
and anniversary poems, mostly of a domestic 
character. Of some of her lines E, C, Stedman 
said they had never been surpassed by the work 
of any American poet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Champney occupy an. artistic 
apartment in a studio building and their guests 
are largely made up of artists and literatuers. Mr. 
Champney is a delightful host, and Mrs. Champ- 
ney, who will be remembered as the author of 
«Three Vassar Girls,”’ and other works, is a most 
refined and lovely woman, with great mental 
activity and much insight, but too delicate in 
health and general appearance not to give her 
friends cause for anxiety. Their summers are 
spent in the old town of Deerfield, Mass., Mrs. 
Champney’s early home. 

It is a little curious to note how many of the 
wives of city artists have been drawn from rural 
neighborhoods, where it is to be presumed the 
artists had gone on sketching tours. The wife of 


Froit Johnson, onée well: and ‘favorably knows, 
died recently at her old-home in a little village ig 
Massachusetts. She was a bright and charming 
specimen of aspiring New England young womap. 
hood, and the last time I saw her at her husband 
studio, some years ago, she brought from a com 
cealed corner a picture of a gnarled, old apple 
tree, which she had painted herself and whid 
was wonderfully faithful and characteristic. Sie 
was artist, as well as woman, but she died, m 


revealed. 


In New York, Sunday evening has always been 
a favorite time to set apart for social purposes 
among the literary guild. Miss Alice and Phebe 
Cary first brought Sunday evening receptions into 
prominence. They entertained regularly on that 
evening, with the exception of a summer recess, 
formany years. Bayard Taylor also chose Sum 
day evening upon which to receive his friends, 
and although these receptions were more limited 
as to numbers, and less general in character than 
those of the Cary sisters, they had a flavor of their 
own, which all must remember with pleasure who 
participated in them, ever so rarely. Sunday 
evening is now utilized by many, as well as by 
the literary fraternity, the members. of which a 
often obliged to select this evening not having 
any other evening free. But a new and vey 
popular social Sunday evening centre has been 
established this season, by the residence in New 
York of Col. Robert Ingersoll and his family, 
Col. Ingersoll has always been understood tobea 
model man in his domestic relations, and he:has 
the most charming family in the world. Hiswile 
is a bright woman and model hostess, and hei 
surrounded by daughters and_ nieces, handsome 
unaffected, happy, and intelligent girls, who. casi] 
bring the majority of the weak and susceptible 
sex to their feet. One daughter, Eva, is a. must 
a dream, about whom the young poets, or would 
be poets rave. She always wears white, made@ 
a somewhat unconventional manner; and. het 
grace of manner, and sweetness of disposition, 
distinguish her as much as her personal beauty.” 


The Saturday evenings of Miss Mary L. Booth 
editress of Harper’s Bazaar, will come to a close 
earlier than usual this season, on account of het 
departure in April, with her friend, Mrs. Wright, 
for Europe. It is the first time that Miss Bool 
has resigned her duties for so long a vacatiom 
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FASHIONS: 


and the five months trip is anticipated as a mat- 
ter of intense interest, and enjoyment. Miss 
Booth and her friend will go straight to Rome, 
but will hardly arrive in time for the Easter fes- 
tivities, They will then work their way to Ger- 
many, make the little tour of Switzerland, reserv- 
ing Paris till the last; as nearly all good Ameri- 
cans do. Miss Booth’s house has been the scene 
of regular, and refined hospitality for many years. 
Few strangers of literary, or artistic distinction, 
come to New York without finding their way 
to one of her Saturday} evenings ; and hosts of 
good wishes will follow her, hosts of sincere de. 
sires anticipate her safe return. 


The club life of women in New York is. en- 
larging its boundaries, and becoming many-sided. 
For eighteen years it was represented by Sorosis 
alone, the first Woman’s Club in this country, and 
one of the few that has maintained its work and 
membership intact, always controlled, and con- 
sisting of women alone. During the past fifteen 
months, a new, small club has been formed with 
novel and interesting features, that are worth con. 
sidering. The literary work of Sorosis is execu- 
ted by standing committees, who represent the in- 
terests of women,and the world at large, in “edu- 
cation,” “science,” “house and 
home,” “philanthropy,” and the like. One or 
other ot these committees through its chairman 
has charge of every Social Day; these always oc- 
curring on the first Monday in the month, 

The new club, which is called the “Meridian,” 
is limited to forty members, and it works alpha- 
betically, selecting its subjects, and appointing its 
chairman for the day, according to the initial let- 


“ literature,” 


ter of subject and name, as represented by the 
successive letters of the alphabet. 
committee on subjects, which has a stock on hand, 
and from this one is chosen in the order named; 
but it is at the option of the member appointed to 
prepare the paper, (also alphabétically) to substi- 
tute a subject of her own. Papers and discus- 
sion are preceeded by a luncheon, as in Sorosis, 


There is a 


towhich a member may invite guests; but only 
one paper is given, and the discussion is strictly 
oral, as it should bé. If written papers are al- 
lowed in a discussion it inevitably becomes dull, 
and long-winded. 


The founder of the “Meridian” was Mrs. 
Rossiter Johnson, wife of the poet, and a woman 
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of fine literary taste, and cultivation, who is still 
its best inspiration, although it numbers among its 
active members such clever women as Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clarke, editor of Good Cheer; it remains 
to be seen whether its limitations as to membership, 
and the aksence of regular official control and in- 
fluence will aid or hinder its permanent work. Its 
subjects for discussion are generally chosen from 
live current topics. 


Another movement is on foot to start a club on 
a quite different plan, with a club-house, reading- 
room, and such accommodations in a more limited 
way perhaps, as those accorded to gentlemen. 
The projectors have written to London, asking for 
information in regard to the Victoria and Somer- 
ville Club, and particularly desiring to know if 
there is any way of making and keeping a wo- 
man’s club exclusive; that is restricting it to per- 
The difficulty 
about a woman’s club-house in New York, is the 
cost, in any desirable location, and its limited op- 
portunity of gaining an income to offset the expea- 
diture. 


sons of recognized social position. 


Male clubs are growing rich on renting 
out apartments and selling wines to their mem- 
bers. From at least one of these sources of im- 
come a woman’s club would be shut off, and the 
other, such as rental of rooms, would be precari- 
A good business woman might make such a 
venture pay, but it would be by taking it out of the 
hands of the club and running it herself. 


ous. 


The Ladies’ Art Association of New York, a 
praise-worthy organization, of which Mrs. Ferdi- 
nand Marsily is President, and Miss Alice Dua- 
levy secretary, recently elected Mrs. Grover 
This distinction 
is only conferred upon those who have done some- 
thing to aid women in a professional career; and 
the qualification is considered to have been ob- 
tained by the uniform kindness, and the facilities 
extended by Mrs. Cleveland to women journalists, 
which have made their duties easy and much 


Cleveland an honorary member! 


more agreeable than has sometimes been the case 
heretofore. A thoroughly womanly-woman, by 
whom every other woman is proud to be repre- 
sented, is the verdict in Mrs. Cleveland’s case. 
About the same time a vacancy in the list of 
Vice-Presidents of the Nineteenth Century Club, 
was filled by the election of Mrs. James Brown 
Potter ; the suggestion coming from the President, 
Mr. Courtland Palmer, whois still abroad, working, 
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ing, it is said, to: graft his» Nineteenth Century 
Club idea upon moderna London, . The last meet- 
ing of the Nineteenth Century Club, was devoted 
to the “ Woman Question,” and was very interest- 
ing. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe came from Boston 
to discuss the paper presented by the Rabbi Got- 
teil, one of the most liberal and scholarly of the 
Jewish ministers in New York. The previous 
meeting was devoted to the consideration of Mr. 
Edward Atkinson’s “ Progress from Poverty,” one 
of the best and most convincing statements ever 
made before the association. 

The National Opera, Mrs. Thurber’s enterprise, 
has succeeded the German Opera, which closed a 
long and successful season with audiences as 
large and as interested as when it began. The 
National opera also finds favor, though from a 
different society element, in some respect. The 
rich Germans are steadfast and enthusiastic pa- 
trons of the German opera, paying large sums for 
boxes, or choice seats for the entire season. The 
modern fashionable element is also strongly repre- 
sented. The German language, music, and the like 
being now a fashionable craze; but the “ Ameri- 
can,” or as it is now called, the National opera, 
appeals to a more popular taste, a.native born 
public, which is perhaps less to be depended 
upon, so far as the costly cultivation of high art is 
concerned, whether in music or other directions, 
excepting as it receives foreign endorsement. 
Mrs. Thurber’s company is, however, admirable 
in itself, and needs no apologists. It does not 
rely upon previous success, such as “ Faust,” 
“Lakme,” “Orpheus and Eurydice,” “The 
Flying Dutchman,” and others, but introduced 
« Nero,” Rubenstein’s much talked of work, at the 
close of the first week. 

A very interesting exhibit will be made at the 
art rooms of the Century Magazine shortly, of the 
twelve Medallion Portraits of Authors, which a 
well-known sculptor, Mr. Carl Rohl Smith, was 
sent for from Copenhagen to execute; and which 
will shortly be completed. The order came from 
a learned Society of Springfield, and the heads 
which include Longfellow, Whittier, Irving, 
Hawthorne, Bayard Taylor, Edmond Clarence 
Stedman, and six others will adorn the library 
of a Literary Society in Springfield, Mass. It 
is thought that advantage will be taken of the 
presence of Mr. Carl Rohl Smith in this country, 
to.secure a bust of 'Prof.: R. B. Anderson, our 
minister to Denmark, for the University at . Madi- 
son, Wis,, where he was formerly professor of 
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Seandinavian languages. . Copenhagen. work jin, 
clay has reached a, very high standard, even in the 
public schools; the modelling is exquisite, Itig 
a little curious that the American public will.not 
allow any merit to a work, until it has been putin 
marble or bronze. General criticism overlooks the 
art entirely, while it is expressed only in clay; @ 
more really plastic and artistic material, and the 
one upon which the art of the master is expended, 
The processes which transfer the design to the 
more costly materials, being almost purely me 
chanical. 

The Stewart Exhibition of pictures and briee 
A considerable 
proportion of the paintings and the best pieces of 
sculpture, including the Greek slave, are not in 
cluded jn the collection at the American Art gal 
leries, and when visitors have paid fifty cents admis 
sion, and a dollar for a catalogue, they are met by 
a printed announcement that a long list of works 
are still retained at the Stewart Mansion, and are 
shown, by “permit,” to “buyers only.” The 
admission ticket only entitles the holder toa view 
of Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse-Fair ;” such pictures 
as have already been on view at the Union 
League Club and Loan Exhibition, and a quan 
tity of glass and china, such as can, with a few 
exceptions, be bought at any shop. The brica 
brac bears no comparison with that of Mrs 
Morgan, and the pictures, with the exception of the 
“ Horse-Fair,” Church’s “ Niagara,” one or two 
by Achenbach, and a few others, have little gen- 
eral interest. It is emphatically a dealer’s collec- 
tion, plenty of French confectionary, but little 
that is strong or interesting from the human point 
of view. The most of all there is, seems like 
stuff of which one would get horribly tired, andit 
is not surprising that the money it representsis 
considered preferable. Certainly Mr. Stewatt 
must have enjoyed earning his money more that 
the spending of it; for, with the exception of per 
haps a dozen pictures, all told, some handsome 
onyx-tables, one or two bronzes and a few, mar 
bles, he has nothing to show that could have given 
him pleasure, excepting as its cost was evidence 
of wealth. Poor, rich man. 

Perhaps the most interesting event of the Len 
ten season is Prof. Boyersen’s lectures, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, on “ English Poets »_.Shelley, 
Byron, Keats, Browning, Tennyson, Swin . 
and the « Later Lyrists.” Prof. Boyerseni’s literal 
lectures area rare treat, and attract highly ctilt- 
vated audiences, ‘eo 


brac is a great disappointment. 
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o WORK DEPARTMENT.” 


figs, 1 and 2. Child’s Cap in 
. Crochet. 

‘The cap should be crocheted in 
white silk, with a lining of white 
suah. A ribbon is run through 
the holes around the edge and tied 
ina bow at the back, the front may 
be trimmed with a ribbon rosette if 

dictates. Hf 
“t. crown must first be worked. ‘. ¥ g ‘ 4 9 Sd bye: ib 
(Fig. 2.) Make aringof 1ochain, ¢p ei RS 
U 
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2nd row: 2 treble, 3 chain, miss 4 * ah 4. ; 
1; repeat 9 times. ° (y >: N y. \ »: Py P.: A 
i‘. OLie aX, + ‘ : , ¢ 


3rd row: § treble over 2 treble, gg kt? PA * 
3 chain. ; 
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4th row: 7 treble, 3 i. A. “ye : ‘Va < 
sth row: 9 treble, 3 chain. ' ac rz ae 
6th row: 11 treble, 3 chain. aa re NAY Vays 


7th row: 13 treble, 3 chain. 

8th row: 13 treble, 2 chain, PRES xs 
treble, 2 chain, : py ti ome 

gth row: 11 treble, 2 chain, WIA pie 
treble, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2 chain. 

oth row: 9 treble, 2 chain, 1 
treble, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2 chain, 1 
treble, 2 chain. 


i 


vew 


Fig. 2. 
Mth row: 7 treble, 2 chain, 1 treble 2 chain, 1 14th row: 2 treble, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2 chain, 
treble 2 chain, 1 treble, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2chain. 1 treble, 2 chain, 1 [treble, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2 
12th row: 6 treble, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2chain, chain, 1 treble, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2 chain. 
I treble, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2 chain, 1 treble 2 15th row: double crochet. 
chain, 1 treble, 2 chain. ; 16th row: 1 treble. 2chain. 
13th row: 4 treble, 2 chain, treble, 2 chain, The remainder of the cap is worked back- 
! treble, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2 chain, I treble, 2 wards and forwards on, the crown, leaving a 


| ‘hain, 1 treble, 2 chain, 1 treble, 2 chain. space at the back. 
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Ist row: 3 treble in 1 
stitch, 3 chain, 1 single 
in 3rd stitch, 3 chain; 
repeat. 

2nd row: I single in 
2nd of 3 treble, 3 chain; 
repeat. 

Three rows of 1 treble, 
2 chain are then worked 
all round the cap, and a 
border on that of 

Ist row: 3 treble in 1, 
3 chain, I single, 3 chain. 

2nd row: § treble on 
3. 3 chain, 1 treble in 
single, 3 chain, 

grd row: 3 chain, 1 
single im each second 
stitch. 

The completed cap is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 3, Braid and 

Crochet Lace. 

This wide border may 
be used for ornamenting 
valances and mantel bor- 
ders; it also forms a hand- 
some. edging for blinds, 
bed quilts and-other pur- 
poses, and can be worked 
in white, écru, or colors. 
The work is exceedingly 
easy and the lace can be 
made of any width. Join 
to first purl of first me- 
dallion, 9 chain, 1 slip- 
stitch in last purl, 4 chain, 
2 long treble into same 
purl, 2 long treble into 
Ist purl of next medal- 
lion, 4 chain, I slip-stitch 
into same purl, 9 chain, 
slip-stitch into last purl ¢ 
of same medallion, 2 
chain, purl of 3, 5 chain, 
purl of 3, 2 chain, repeat. 
At the edge where the 
braid is turned to form a 
scallop, work a series of 
loops of chain joined to 
the purls of braid with 
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work 4 chin slipstitch into centre of loop of % 


slip-stitches. Work back ip the same way as be- 
fore, joining the long treble together to form a 
rosette; instead of making g chain as ‘before, 





4 chain. - The border can be easily worked from 
the illustration, which shows the manner in which 
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the rosettes are alternated in succeeding rows. 
The heading consists of a row of chain joined to 
the braid with double and treble stitches, worked 
into the top of the medallion and the bar, and 
double long treble into the top corner of next 
medallion; above this is a row of 1 treble, 1 
chain. The edge is worked in one row. only; 1 
treble into top medallion close to the bar, 3 purls 
of 4 chain divided by 1 chain, 1 treble into same 
as last, 1 treble into centre of bar, loop of purls 
and chain as before, 1 treble into same stitch, 1 
treble into purl of braid, 3 purl divided by chain, 
repeat this all ronnd the scallop, 5 chain, repeat 
for next scallop. 


Fig. 4. 

Figs, 4.5 and 6. Wreath of Leather Flowers. 
Last month we gave directions for leather 

work, our illustration shows another of the various 


wses to which it may be applied. The above 
making a beautiful picture frame. 

The wreath is composed of pansies, dog roses, 
forget-me-nots, and other wild flowers, and may 
be used for the decoration of a photograph or 
Mirror frame. The various leaves and blossoms 
#% represented in Figs. 5 and 6, are first traced 
with Indian ink on soft kid leather, and then cut 
out with a sharp knife on a board of hard wood. 


Having been slightly damped, the several pieces 
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are moulded into the required shapes with the 
aid of modelling tools, the ribs and veins being 
nicked in with a blunt knife. For the petals, 
narrow strips of leather are twisted round a knit- 
ting needle, and the ends dipped in liquid glue or 
melted wax, so as to form a little head. After 
having joined the parts of tne flowers with fine 
wire, the wreath is arranged on the frame by 
means of tin tacks and strong glue. When 
thoroughly dry, the wreath can be painted in 
parts with bronze or lustra colors, or, if the nat- 
ural color of the tanned leather is preferred, cov- 
ered with a coat of French varnish. 
Design for Tidy in Embroidery. 

(See colered 
plate in front 
part of book.) 

The tidy is 
made of felt, 
satin, or plush, 
and embroid- 
ered with silks 
in colors te 
suit the tint of 
the material 
used. The 
arabesques im 
the centre and 
border around 
the edge are 
made of pieces 
of material ap- 
pliqued on 
with colored 
silks in fancy 
stitches. The 
outside border 
can be made 
as wide as 
fancy dictates 
the size of the 
tidy to be. When completed the whole is finished 
with fancy balls all around. 


Novelties in Decoration. 


The pretty Watteau cretonne, with several 
groups of figures on it, is much in request just 
now for decorative purposes. Coverings for sofa 
cushions, square ottomans, blotters, the centres of 
small square tablecloths, chair backs with lace 
falling from the edges, and quilts, are all arranged 
from it. A quilt recently shown us was very 
effective. The centre was composed of a Wat- 
teau group and measured about three-quarters of 
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a yard square. It 
was bordered 
with dark claret 
velvet ribbon, tol- >} 

erably wide, and he 
then beyond with 

pale blue cre- 

tonne, finished off 

with a binding of 

the same colored 

velvet. In each 

of the four cor- 

ners a Watteau 

group had been 

cut out and clev- 

erly appliquéd, the 

figures and leaves 

being brought 

into relief with 

colored silks. The 

centre group was 

worked over in 

the same way. At the corners of the vel- 
vet bordering small figures were worked 
in pale blue silk. ' 

A revival of very old work is carried 
out in the following manner, for cushions, 
quilts, footstools, and the seats of, chairs. 
A bold design is first drawn in outline, of 
large flowers and leaves, on a piece of ma- 
terial, and over the outline is tacked a pip- 
ing cord to mark the design. Over the 
whole is placed colored satin, which is se- 
cured at the edges; the raised outlines are 
then brought into relief by a row of stitch- 
ing at each side of the piping cord. Any 
design will answer the purpose, and need 
not of necessity be floral. The material 
on which it is traced and the cord sewn 
can be of any description, as it does not 
show; the silk used for stitching is the 
same color as the satin. No doubt many 
ladies have samples of this old-fashioned work by 
them, which would illustrate what we have de- 
scribed. The borders of satin coverlids were 
frequently ornamented in this style of work, the 
design being undulating, and old wooden arm 
chairs have: constantly the seat cushions of the 
same. Some new tidies are of thin oatmeal 
cloth, and have the figure of a woman in foreign 
national dress, first worked in outline, and then 
filled in with small pieces of colored stuff. For 
instance, a tiny scrap of white muslin would form 
the high cap, a piece of red cashmere the skirt, 
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Fig. 6. 


another piece of muslin the apron, and an atom 
of black velvet the bodice. We merely give these 
colors as an example, as the character of the fig 
ure, and even the sex, is left to the taste and fancy’ 
of the worker. A sailor boy, or a little girlia 
short quaint costume, could be arranged. Th? 
corners of a quilt, the border of a cloth or serge 
tablecloth, or the back of a blotting book might 
be originally ornamented thus. f 

The backs of blotting books are freqnently now 
covered with pretty cretonne, without bindingy 
with a bow of satin ribbon in the centre of the 
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upper side, anda fancy beetle or fly Sewn ‘on. 
Scented sachets, made of satin, and intended for 
perfuming handkerchiefs and other articles of 
dress in a drawer, have a bow of satin and a bird 
on one side; a green paroquet, of a good size, is 
a fashionable ornament for the time. The bird 
is just placed towards the centre of loops of rib- 
bon, where the ends meet, with the wingsstretched 
out or not, according to fancy. 

A pretty violin case of satin can be decorated 
with a lattice work of gold filoselle chain stitch, 
and a small star or flower in each space, worked 
in chenille. A very beautiful standing screen, 
lately seen, was arranged in the following way: 
The four panels were of deep old-gold satin 
sheeting, with a dado of dark brown velvet. On 
the velvet was worked a trellis in shaded-brown 
crewels, touched up with greenish-grays and a 
little red, as if lichen was growing on the wood. 
Each trellis bar measured a little over one inch 
and a half in width, and there were seven crossed 
pieces in each panel. Climbing in and out, and 
high above the trellis, were sprays of fern, high- 
growing daisies, foxgloves, honeysuckle, and a 
poppy or two with leaves. On the top bar was 
perched a singing bird; above hovered some rich 
tinted butterflies, and higher still some flying 
birds. The birds were life-size. The frame was 
of black, stained, unvarnished wood, and the 
panels each about half a yard wide and a yard 
high. Each panel was slightly varied as to the 
position of flowers and birds, This was a beauti- 
ful piece of work. A small folding table screen, 
sanding on a table, was shown us recently, 
prettily ornamented with shells and delicate dried 
seaweed, The background was colored paper, 
and the shells formed flowers. This may be an 
idea for those living by the sea. The work had 
been executed by boys in their holidays. 

Some novel hand screens are made of satin 
stretched over a wire frame bent into the shape of 
alarge fan. On one side a broad band of arti- 
ficial leaves or flowers is sewn, and the simulated 
sticks are painted or made with gold paper, pasted 
Mtosatin. Artificial leaves, flowers, berries, etc., 
come in for placing in the middle of a bow of 
satin ribbon, and decorating wall baskets, satin 
sithets, or palmleaf hand screens—all of them, 
© ornamented, are fashionable now. A novelty 
in patchwork is produced by forming squares and 
diamonds of narrow folded silk, sewn together, 
the two halves of the squares. being different, 
The scraps are folded at the corners, and very 
small ones come in for the centre of the square. 
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Sometimes ‘a larget-piece-is kept for the centre, 
and a flower worked on it. The scraps are 
turned over paper, as in ordinary patchwork, and 
removed afterwards. With flannel or print scraps 
the work is equally effective, Wesaw a bedroom 
screen recently, which had the upper part of 
chintz, and the lower, or dado, as we may call it, 
of this style of patchwork, surmounted by a band 
of-self-color, to divide it from the chintz. An 
original way of hiding a washing stand from view 
is by means of a screen covered with Turkish 
toweling of a brownish hue, with enormous sun- 
flowers worked in gold silk, with brown silk cen- 
tres; the stitches of the work were very large in- 
deed, Brown blarketing is embroidered with 
sunflowers for billiard-table coverings. 

In almost every household short lengths of wool 
of various hues and kinds are left over from dif- 
ferent kinds of work. Some are so short that 
they are at once pronounced useless and are 
thrown into the fire or the dust-bin. These odds 
and ends, however, may be made of use, and 
very ornamental work can be produced at no 
expense save of time, by a judicious blending of 
their varied tints. The requisites for the work 
are a pair of bone or wooden knitting needles, 
any odd ends of wool, either Berlin, zephyr, fin- 
gering, crewel, etc., etc., regardless of color, 
length, or kind. To proceed: Take any two 
unequal lengths of wool, and according to the 
size of the rug or strip to be made, cast a number 
of stitches on the needles, When the first short 
thread of wool is within an inch of the end take 
up another leaving an inch at the beginning, and 
knit it in with the other. Continue knitting till 
the first length is also an inch from the end, then 
take up a new length twice as long as the one 
still unknitted and knit it in. This is the whole 
secret, as each end of wool approaches its last 
inch take up and knit in another. Be careful to 
keep all the ends of wool on one side (the wrong 
one), and always have the wool double. The 
knitting should be even and firm, not loose, or 
the ends would slip out, and care must be taken 
that between every joining of the wools there are 
at least three stitches. With regard to the dispo- 
sition of color, a word must be said. Some rule 
must be followed or the work will have a fright- 
ful appearance. . An excellent guide will be found 
in a good pattern of colored cross-stitch embroid- 
ery, and of these we have given numerous ex- 
amples with keys to explain them, from time to 
time. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


Perhaps many of our readers will consider the 
following remarks out of place under the above 
heading, yet we cannot agree. It is very essen- 
tial that economy should be used by many wo- 
men in selecting their wardrobes and also that 
care should be taken of their gowns after they are 
purchased. Therefore a few hints may not be 
unacceptable in reference to the selection of ma- 
terials, and caring for them after they are made 
up. Most human beings find it a dreary duty to 
have to consider the expenditure of each cent, and 
to make one dollar do the work of two; but it is 
a necessity to many, and as such should be looked 
clearly in the face. The first piece of advice is to 
have as few clothes as you possibly can, consistent 
with your requirements, and to take care—the 
very greatest care—of what you have. If possible, 
never buy anything but good materials; women 
should educate themselves to know something 
about materials, as their manufacture has much 
to do with durability. Nothing is more lasting 
than well-woven all woolen stuffs; the admixture 
of cotton causes cockling, and many other defects 
ef wear. You ought to be able to discover its 
presence easily, as it is far harsher to the touch. 
Highly stiffened corded silks wear greasy, the shop- 
keeper may tell you that they do not but they do. 
A number of the soft-looking cord fabrics have a 
wool cord covered with silk, which makes them 
drape all the better, and does not interfere with 
their wear. Some, however, have cotton inter- 
mixed; of these beware. The most costly thing 
you can buy now is inferior bead trimming. The 
hollow beads break easily, the threads give way 
perpetually; if you once commence repairing you 
will find yourself constantly employed, and if you 
do not attend to it you will present an untidy ap- 
pearance Do not judge by a cursory glance 
when buying trimmings; look well into them, 
and you will find that the tambour-stitch employed 
on many well looking appliqué’s is mere chain 
stitch, which, when it once begins to go, disap- 
pears directly, and leaves bare spaces. The best 
cut jet is most durable, and no other kind is half 
so serviceable in the end. The same remark ap- 
plies to the cord trimmings now fashionable. You 
may possibly buy some for a few cents less per 
yard than the better kind, but they will prove the 
dearest in the end ; for the silk covering is of the 
thinest, and will soon let the cotton foundation 
show. In choosing ribbons with an eye to econo- 
my, it is well to select the reversible and to ad- 
iure velvet—it spots, creases, and becomes shabby 
quickly; at the same time it has a beauty all its 
own. If money is not an object, there are occa- 
sions when nothing can take its place. Lace is 


a very valuable adjunct in trimming; if you cap 
not afford to have real there are many desirable 
styles of the machine made now which are ex 
tremely pretty, and with care last a long time 
Some of the black laces are such an exquisite im: 





tation of the real as to be scarcely discernable ex. 
cept by professed judges. A great secret in making 
money do its duty, and in tempting it to stretch 
out to its furthest limit, is to keep clothes and all 
the accessories in order. If you make a new 
gown yourself or have it come home to you com 
plete from a dressmakers, you should first try it 
on and see if it has the right number of strings 
and buttons all securely fastened; that the skit 
does not fall too low at any point—for a soil @ 
the edge takes away from its newness more thaa 
anything, and a seam that drags and is worn drag: 
ging, will never come really right, and not eves 
the best of dressmakers are infallible. Much de 
pends upon the good appearance of a gown inthe 
manner it is put on for the first time, and howit 
is put away. Never be induced to turn a drew 
inside out when you put it away, it creases and 
spoils the trimmings. Dresses sheald be kept ia 
bags which button down the front, so that the folds 
are not disarranged in putting them in. Blue paper 
is the best preservative for white gowns, and itis 
a good plan, when a white gown is likely to be put 
away for some time, to sew blue paper inside the 
holland bag, and pin a loose sheet over the top 
and base of the bag. Bodices should be laid 
down flat on shelves, the bows stuffed out with 
paper if any are used for trimming, and each 
bodice carefully wrapped up and kept from the 
great enemy—dust. Furs should be well beaten, 
taken out from time to time, covered with insect 
powder, and sewn in anholland bag. If youhave 
a cedar or camphor box keep your furs in it 
Cardboard boxes very strongly made are nice for 
evening dresses, they should be made the length 
of the skirt and furnished with a couple of hooks, 
so that when set on end they form a sort of hang 
ing wardrobe, they can stand in any stray cornet, 
leave more space in a wardrobe or closet and te 
main uncrushed. It is better to fold some gowns 
than to hang them up. For instance, summer 
wash fabrics, if carefully smoothed out and folded 
after being taken off, will last fresher much longéet 
than when they are hung up, as they do not thet 
become so stringy. Care has a great deal to do 
with preserving the freshness of a gown; if throw® 
down carelessly when it is taken off, or worn it 
the house upon each and every occasion, a new 
gown will in a few weeks look as old and forlom 
as one that has been worn for as many years wi 
care, 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Directions for Cleaning Silver, Glass, China, Ete. 

To Clean Silver.—Dissolve a lump of carbon- 
ateof ammonia in a pan of absolutely boiling 
water; pass the silver through it, and dry imme- 
diately; once a week rub the spots with fine whit- 
ing dissolved in spirits of wine; when this is 
quite well dried on the silver, rub each piece 
carefully with clean towels, and then with soft 
chamois. It will be beautifully bright. Still bet- 
ter than whiting is the jeweller’s rouge, made in 
bars for the express purpose of cleaning silver. 
Wash the silver every time it is used, in a pan by 
itself, with plenty of boiling water, a brush, and 
silver soap. Dry each piece as it is taken out of 
the water, and rub with the chamois cloth before 
putting it away. Treated in this way silver never 
becomes dim, and the weekly polishing is not a 
formidable affair. 

Cleaning Fots, Kettles and Tins.—Boil a 
double handful of hay or grass in a new iron pot 
before attempting to cook in it, scrub out with 
sap and sand; then set it on the fire full of water 
and boil half an hour. Mew Tins should stand 
near the fire with boiling water in them, in which 
has been dissolved a spoonful of soda, for a 
hour; then be scoured inside with soft soap, after- 
wards rinsed with boiling water. When cleaned, 
silted wood ashes is good for rubbing with. Cop- 
per utensils should be cleaned with bath brick, a 
litle alcohol and flannel. As soon as you.empty 
apot or pan, fill instantly with hot water and set 
m the fire to scald them thoroughly. Always 
dean and wipe dry all kitchen utensils before set- 
ting them away. Kitchen mineral soap or pumice 
stone may be used freely on all dishes, pans, and 
kettles; it is very cleansing. Zins should be 
washed in clear, hot, soapy water, and rubbed 
fequently with mineral soap; they will then re- 
main bright. Sauce pans and other tin and 
granite dishes browned by use may be cleaned by 
ktting them remain half an hour in boiling soda 
water, then rubbing with a wire dish cloth or 
tiff brush. 

To wash china and glass—Have two large 
pans of hot water; wash glass first, then silver, 
then china ; rinse off in one pan, transfer to the 
ther pan of very hot water, and wash with a mop 
md strong soap-suds, and wipe instantly. Cut 
slass should be rubbed witha damp sponge dipped 
fm whiting, then brush this off with a clean brush, 
id wash the article in cold water. Never allow 
glass, silver or china to drain one instant. 

To clean knives.—Clean with soft flannel and 
hath brick finely powdered ; if rusty, use wood 
shes rubbed on with a newly cut piece of Irish 


potato. Never allow the hot water to touch the 
ivory handles of the knives, 

To clean mirrors.—Wash them lightly with a 
clean piece of sponge or fine linen that has been 
wet in spirits of wine, or in soft water; then dus 
the glass with fine whiting powder; rub this off 
with a soft cloth, then rub with another clean 
cloth and finish it with a silk handkerchief. An. 
other mode is to wash clean with water in which 
a little soda has been dissolved, wipe dry, and 
polish with a cloth and a little bluing powders 
finish with a chamois cloth and rub hard and long. 

To wash windows.—Dissolve a little washing 
soda in the water, use a flannel cloth, dry quickly 
with a soft, clean towel, and polish with chamois 
skin. 

To rub furniture.—lf very dirty, wash off with 
a flannel cloth dipped in equal parts of vinegar 
and water; dry instantly and thoroughly, and at 
once rub with flannel which has been dipped in 
linseed oil and carefully wrung out; finish with 
dry flannel, and rub ‘hard afd long. Elbow 
grease counts for a good deal in keeping furniture 
bright. 

To sweep carpets.—The oftener these are taken 
up and shaken the longer they will wear, as the 
dust and dirt under them grind them out. Al- 
ways have a broom kept expressly for carpets and 
do not use it for any other purpose. Tea leaves 
are a great assistance in sweeping a dusty carpet 
in preventing the clouds of dust from arising, 
they also freshen up the colors, and make the 
carpet look unusually well; they should be care- 
fully squeezed so as not to be too moist, or possi- 
bly they will produce a stain. Let them be care- 
fully passed over the floor under the broom be- 
fore the regular sweeping begins. 

To wash carpets.—First shake and: beat 
well; then lay it upon the floor, and tack it firm- 
ly. Take one quart of bullock’s gall, and mix it 
with three quarts of cold soft water, and rub the 
carpet off with a flannel dipped in this. Any par- 
ticularly dirty spot should be rubbed with pure 
gall. After the floor has all been carefully washed 
over, the windows should be opened and the car- 
pet allowed to thoroughly dry before it is walked 
over, 

To clean papered walls——The very best 
method is to sweep off lightly all the dust that has 
collected, then to rub the paper with stale bread, 
cut the crust off very thick, and wipe straight 
down from the top, then begin at the top again, 
and so on. . Care should be taken that the parts 
rubbed should meet, or the wall have a striped ap- 
pearance. 
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Planked Shad. 


4ngredients.—One shad, 
Butter, 
Seasoning. 


This is the best way of cooking fresh shad. 
It must be beheaded, well scaled and cleaned, 
cut entirely open, and laid with the outside next 
the plank> The pjank must then be put (propped 
up) in front of the fire, and the shad broiled until 
thoroughly cooked through. Meanwhile the roe 
must be fried in butter ina frying pan. When 
the shad is removed from the plank rub some 
butter over it, and add a little salt and red 
pepper; serve on a hot dish without delay. 
Heavy slabs of oak, with cross fastenings of 
wire, may be bought in all the large cities, for 
planking shad, or they can easily be made by a 
carpenter. 

Potted Shad. 


Ingredients.—Shad, 
Salt and pepper, 


woe - 

ole cloves, 
Whole allspice, 
Vinegar, 
Flour and water. 

Clean the fish well, reserving the roes to pot 
with the shad; remove the heads and tails and 
split the fish in two; cut each half of the fish 
crosswise into three pieces; rub each piece with 
salt and pepper; lay the fish in a layer in the 
bottom of a jar; scatter over it onions finely 
chopped and a few cloves and allspice; then add 
another layer of fish with onions and allspice, as 
before, and so on until the jar is full; pour strong 
vinegar on the fish until they are covered; cover 
the mouth of each jar with a piece of muslin and 
tie it; then spread on the muslin a thick dough 
made of flour and water, pressing it in at the 
edges to keep in the steam; set the jar in the 
even after bread has been baked, and let it 
remain six hours. The jars must be stone, as 
earthenware would be dangerous to use with 
vinegar. When cold take off the dough and 
They are 
fit to eat as soon as cold, and will keep for some 
time. 

Pickled Shad. 
Ingredients. —Shad, 
Salt, 


Saltpetre, 
Water. 


Clean the fish and split them in two, and wash 
them in several waters until quite free from 


blood; rinse them’ in strong salt’ and “water? 
place them in a stone jar in layers, adding sh 
and saltpetre to each layer; fill the jar to thie 
or four inches from the top, and be sure to hat 
the fish quite covered with brine, putting a weight 
on them to keep them under it. These will 
for a long time and must be soaked all nigl 
before being cooked. 


Egg Baskets, 


Ingredients.—Hard boiled eggs, 
Cold fowl or ham, 
Melted butter, 
Gravy. 

Take hard boiled eggs, cut them neatly is 
half lengthwise, and extract the yolks; rub thee 
to a paste, and mix with some cold fowl or ham 
chopped fine; mix smoothly together with melted 
butter; then fill the hollowed whites with th 
mixture, arrange neatly in a very hot dish, ani 
pour over them a very rich gravy. 

Or you can serve them cold with mayonnain 
sauce. 

Eggs Roasted In Their Shells, 


Ingredients.—Eggs, 
Sand. 


To be properly roasted, eggs should be roasted 
in sand. This, of course, is easily done out of 
docs, but may be imitated in-doors by havinga 
deep pan filled with sand, placed on the range, 
or, better still, in the oven. When the sand’ 
thorcughly heated through, put a shovelful of 
red-hot wood coals on the sand, set the pan om 
the range, and_after a few moments scrape the 
embers aside and some of the surface sand; have 
the eggs pricked in the small end bya pinot 
sharp pointed penknife to prevent bursting; st 
each egg on end in the hot sand, and cover them 
with leaves, and then with the hot sand ani 
embers; roast eight minutes. They will be # 
smooth as velvet. 


Asparagus In Ambush. 


Ingredients.—Fifty stalks of asparagus, 
Six stale rolls, 
One pint of milk, 
Four eggs, 
Quarter of a pound of butter, 
Salt and pepper. 


Cut off the tender tops of the asparagus; ball 
and drain them; have ready the stale rolls, from 
which you have cut a neat top slice, and scrapel 
out the crumb; set them in the oven to crisp, 
laying the tops beside them, that the cavities may 
be well dried; meanwhile, put into a saucepan # 
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RECIPES 


sugarless custard made of a pint or Tess6f milk; “ 


and four well beaten eggs; boil the milk first, 
‘before beating in the eggs; set over the fire and 
stir until it thickens, when add the butter, sea- 
soning, and lastly the asparagus tops; do not let 
it boil, but take from the fire so soon as the 
asparagus is fairly in; fill the rdlls with the mix- 
ture, put on the tops, fitting them accurately; 
set in the oven three minutes, and arrange on a 
dish, to be eaten hot; the number of rolls. will 
depend upon their size; it is better to have them 
small, so that ‘one ¢an be served to each person. 


Boiled Cauliflower, 


Ingredients.—Cauliflower, 
Quarter of a pound of butter, 
Half a pint of milk, 
One tablespoonful of flour, 
A little salt. 

Pick off the leaves and cut the stalk close to 
the bottom of the bunch of flowers; lay in cold 
water for half an hour; unless very large, do not 
cut it; if you do, quarter it neatly; tie a close 
net of coarse lace or tarlatan about it, to prevent 
breaking, or bruising; put into boiling water, 
salted, and cook until tender; undo and remove 
the net, and lay the cauliflower in a hot dish, 
iHave ready the drawn butter made from the 
milk, flour and butter, stirring it constantly one 
way until it thickens but does not boil. Pour this 
over the cauliflower, which ‘has been well-drained 
as soon as it was taken out of the water; do not 
let it stand after it is done, as it darkens with 
standing. 

Stuffed Potatoes. 
Ingredients. —Large potatoes, 
Butter, 
Cream, 


Salt and pepper, 
Grated cheese, 


Egg. 

Take large, fair potatoes, bake until soft, and 
cut a round piece off the top of each; scrape out 
the inside carefully, so as not to injure the skin, 
and set aside the empty cases, with their covers; 
mash the inside smoothly, working into it, while 
hot, some butter and cream; season with’ salt, 
pepper, and a good pinch of grated cheese for 
each; work it soft with cream, and put into a 
Sauce-pan to heat, stirring to prevent burning; 
when scalding hot, stir in one well-beaten egg for 
six large potatoes; boil up once, fill the skins 
with the mixture, replacing the caps; return 
them to the oven for three minutes; arrange on a 
napkin in a deep dish, caps uppermost; cover 
with a fold of the napkin, and eat hot. 
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Broiled Chicken. 
hegeitindi —Four spring chickens, 
Alcohol, 

One ounce of butter, 
Parsley, 

Water Cresses, 
Seasoning, 

One lemon. 

Take the chickens, place some alcohol upon a 
plate; light it, and pass the chickens over it to 
take off any hair that may remain. Split them in 
two, clean them, wash them well, and dry with a 
cloth, flatten them a little with a cleaver, broil 
them on a moderate fire, and when well colored 
on both sides serve them on a very hot dish, on 
which the butter, chopped parsley, seasoning, and 
piece of lemon have been well mixed. Place 
watercresses around the dish. 

Sweetbread Croquettes. 

Ingredients.—Four sweetbreads, 

Two ounces of butter, 
Ten mushrooms, 
Two ounces of flour, 
Some trufles, 
Two eggs, 
Bread crumbs, 
Seasoning, 
Lard, 
Beef stock, 
Parsley, 
Peas. 

Boil four sweetbreads, putting them in a sauce- 
pan with some water and letting them simmer 
gently for ten minutes. Drain them, remove from 
them all skin and fat, when cold chop them very 
fine; add the mushrooms and trufles also chopped 
very fine; add the butter, flour, seasoning, and a 
little beef stock ; mix well with your sweetbreads 
which put on the ice to get thoroughly cold; form 
the mixture into croquettes, dip them into the two 
beaten eggs, roll them in bread crumbs; fry them 
a bright yellow in very hot lard, drain them, serve 
them with green peas. 

Cheese Salad. 
Ingredients.—Half a pound of pickled shrimps, 
Quarter of a pound of good old 
cheese, 
One tablespoonful of salad oil, 
Half a teaspoonful of cayenne pep- 
per, 
One teaspoonful of salt, 
One teaspoonful of white sugar, 
One teaspoonful of made mustard, 
Four tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 

Mince the shrimps and grate the cheese; work 
into the latter, a little at a time, the various condi- 
ments enumerated above, the vinegar last; let all 
stand together for ten minutes before adding the 
shrimps, when this is done, stir well for a minnte, 
and serve in crab or scallop shells. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


Easter Morn. 


April, the month of tears and smiles, is now 
upon us, with its bright sunshine and genial rains, 
producing on all sides the glad signs of resur- 
rected life in the world of vegetation. As we 
look around we can note the signs of unfolding 
leaves and flowers, while the beauty of the land- 
scape, the fragrant breath of the morning and the 
serene twilight of the evening should inspire us 
with feelings of gratitude for the blessings of the 
Great Ruler. At such a season, how appropriate 
it is to celebrate the grand festival of Easter, and 
when the earth is bursting forth in beauty after 
the death of winter; for us to rejoice in our risen 
Lord having burst the bonds of the tomb : to show 
each one of His disciples how they may rise to 
the life immortal after death has claimed their 
earthly bodies. There is no season that can re- 
joice the christian heart more than Eastertide. 
After the dark forty days of lent, we feel that we 
can fully appreciate the joys then set forth, and 
rejoice with our Saviour that He-has proved the 
conqueror over death. 

We have tried to make our Easter number full 
of attractive features; the steel-plate illustration 
is a religious subject, beautifully rendered ; 
while our poems and stories carry out the Easter 
melody. 

Wonder is frequently expressed how it is we 
are able to give so much reading matter and such 
beautiful engravings and work-designs for the 
very low price we ask for the magazine. The 
publishers of GopEy’s LADy’s Book have too long 
studied the needs of the women of America not 
to be able with the edition of the magazine pub- 
lished monthly to be able to give its superb steel 
engravings, its magnificent fashion plates, its 
artistic designs for fancy work, music, household 
attractions, recipes and literature, by the best 
authors in the country, and to make it, as it is con- 
ceded to be on all sides, the best $2.00 fashion 
magazine published in America. 

The ladies have always been our warmest 
friends. On all sides letters come to us com- 
mending our efforts for the past year, and ex- 
pressing astonishment that we can still find new 
and attractive features to add to what was before 
so nearly perfect. But we have many good 
things yet in store, and we are convinced that 
each month new novelties will be produced that 
will more than repay the supscription price. It 
is not now too late to send in subscriptions; our 


daily mail is a strong witness of that fact, and we 
are kept busy with entering the names of new 
subscribers upon our books, But all are web 
come, and we hope that single subscribers and 
club-raisers will each try to send us an additiong 
name, and thereby secure the premiums offered 
to them for their efforts. Let them do their part 
and we will assuredly do ours, and give them the 
best fashion magazine published. 


**The Flight iuto Egypt.’’ 


Our steel plate illustration is a religious subject 
beautifully executed. Who is not familiar with 
the occasion for the flight here represented ? 

“ The angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in 
a dream, saying, Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thoe 
there until I bring thee word : for Herod willseek 
the young child to destroy him. 

“When he arose, he took the young child and his 
mother by night, and departed into Egypt.” Mat 
2d chap., 13-14 vs. 

Did the young mother as she so carefully provid- 
ed for the comfort and safety of the Holy babe, real 
ize all the glory and sorrows that he would be 
called upon to endure? Did she see in the fe 
ture the suffering upon Calvary which she must 
witness? No! the truth was to be gradually u» 
folded to her, until her heart was to be gladdenet: 
by the glorious resurrection upon the Easter mom, 
and the short sojourn upon earth until the Saviour 
of mankind ascended to the throne prepared for 
him at the right hand of his father. 


When Subscriptions May Commence. 


In answer to many inquiries on this subject we 
would reply: with any month. The first volume 
of GoprEy’s LApy’s Book begins with January 


and ends with June ; the second with July ané 


ends with December ; the two volumes constitute 
the book for the year. Those who have pur 
chased the magazine from newsdealers, and who 
desire to enter their names on our subscription 
list and obtain the premium, may do so for the re 
mainder of the year for $1.35; over one quarter 
of the year having expired. Each number can be 
supplied to subscribers for 20 cents each, or the 
subscription may be dated back if desired. 


Miss Marian C. L. Reeves. 


In the May number of the magazine we will 


commence a serial story written by this populat 
author entitled, «In the Skirts of the Forest.” 
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It will run through several numbers of the mag- 
azine and will prove an interesting addition. The 
story published in 1886 from the pen of this fa- 
yorite, received much generous comment from our 
subscribers; and we are well assured that the one 
for 1887 will be even more eagerly sought after. 


New Subscribers for 1887, 


Subscribers for 1887 can have the November 
ani December numbers of the magazine for 1886, 
containing the commencement of the two power- 
fully written serials, « Why Did He Do It ?” and 
“A Legal Fetter,” by sending 25 cents extra for 
the two numbers. 


To Club Raisers. 


We desire to express our sincere thanks to our 
club raisers for the noble manner in which they 
have supported us thus far in 1887; many clubs 
having averaged fifty names, the getter up there- 
by securing for themselves a full silver plated tea 
set. If each new subscriber would secure one 
new name, they would thereby swell our list with 
very little trouble to themselves, and also enable 
us to give them a better book, if that could be pos- 
sible. 


Another Offer to Club Raisers. 


In addition to the offers previously made to 
tlubraisers we add the following: Any one send 
ing us a club of three subscribers for the year 


1887, at $5.00 will receive as a premium a bound 
volume of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book for 1886. This 


isan easy manner of procuring a valuable pre- 
mium. 

We especially call the attention of our readers 
to the story by Prof. Clarence M. Boutelle, « Two 
Ways of Telling a Story,” in this number ; his 
sketches have a vein of originality about them not 
found in the general literature of the day; the 
teader’s attention being interested until the last 
word has been perused. 


What the Press Say of Us. : 


“Gopey’s Lapy’s Book” maintains its reputa- 
tion as the leading fashion magazine in America. 
To say it is richly illustrated does not fairly de- 
scribe the works of art which this number offers 
© an appreciative public. The fashion plates 
lone are worth many times the cost of a year’s 
aubscription, and no lady’s literary outfit is com. 
plete without Godey’s. Each number contains a 
‘upon, which entitles the holder to any pattern 
tescribed in that book, free of charge.—Our 
Country, New York, N. Y. 

VoL. CXIV.—No. 25. 
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GoDEyY’s LADy’s Book for March, presents its 
usually attractive table of contents as well as the 
latest fashion plates. This magazine makes a 
specialty of short stories, and makes excellent 
selections of original manuscripts for light reading. 
There are as well, one or two continued stories 
of greater length and equal interest. It is de- 
signed especially for ladies, and fills the field 
acceptably.—/ ress, Utica, N. Y. 


The February number of GoDEy’s LADy’s Book 
will be found to be fully up to the usual high 
standard of the popular publication. The stories 
are excellent, and the fashion plates and notes are 
the latest and the best.—W. E Striker, publisher, 
P. O. box HH, Philadelphia.—Aorning News, 
Savannah, Ga. 


“Gopey’s LApy’s Book” for February has 
much in that will please the fair sex. It is nota 
mere fashion monthly, but its contents are so varied 
that they will edify any class of readers. One of 
its principal features is a story, “Robin Adair,” by 
Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. “Naughty baby” 
is the title of the full page engraving.—Sunday 
Repubtic, Phila., La. 


Gopey’s LApy’s Book keeps on its triumphal 
march of popularity, doing it by the unflagging 
display of energy, enterprise, and liberal expendi- 
ture. It is crowded every month with engravings 
of a high order, colored and plain fashion plates, 
recipes for domestic use, patterns, and a store of 
tales, essays, poems, and wise editorial articles. 
No more acceptable magazine for the ladies comes 
regularly to our table.-—/Voughman, Boston, Mass. 


Ladies will be specially interested in the latest 
number of GopEy’s LapDy’s Book. The fashion 
plates are numerous enough to absorb the attention 
of the fair sex for a day, and the reading matter 
is sufficient to entertain them even longer. Few 
publications have stood the test of time so well as 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, and it appears to be as 
popular as ever. Newsdealers sell it—7he Daily 
ress, Utica, N. Y. 


The first of the monthly magazines for March 
to reach our table, is GopEy’s Lapy’s Book. 
This number of the old and popular magazine is 
a perfect feast for the ladies. The fashion plates 
are magnificent, and the literary features are fully 
up to the standard of this magazine, which grows 
in favor with each successive number. For sale 
at all the city newstands and bookstores.— Gazeéée, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
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GopeEy’s LADy’s BooK AND MAGAZINE appears 
fresh for the year with improved cuts, attractive 
stories, complete fashion plates and news, and all 
the other features requisite to make it a thoroughly 
popular home magazine. AddressGoDEy’s Lapy’s 
Book, Philadelphia, for circular, etc.—Aledical 
& Surgical Reporter, Lhila., Pa. 


The concluding chapter of “Robin Adair,” a 
story by Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, appears 
in the midwinter number of GoDEY’s MAGAZINE, 
which is an excellent number. Having takenona 
new lease of life, it seems in a fair way to renew 
its old-time popularity with feminine readers.— 
Fournal, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The February number of Gopry’s LApDy’s 
Book contains the conclusion of Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland’s story, “Robin Adair,” serials, short 
stories, practical hints on dressmaking, for the 
household and other valuable departments. The 
steel engravings and colored fashion plates make 
«“Godey’s” very acceptable to lady readers. It 
is one of the oldest of American magazines and 
seems to lose none of its prosperity— Hawk Eye, 
Burlington, Towa. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for March contains 
several handsome colored plates for spring toilettes 
and many decorative suggestions. The reading 
matter is as entertaining as ever. 1224 Arch 
street, Philadelphia.—Auffalo Sunday News. 


Ladies who wish to purchase an elegant article 
in dress goods at a reasonable price, will do well 
to examine and buy the popular Louis Velveteen. 
It 1s pronounced by experts to be the finest Vel- 
veteen in the market. Do not be led to purchase 
other velveteens of a similar name. Ask for the 
L-O-U-I-S. 


J.¥F.T., Holton, Kansas, writes: 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book :—Your January number 
for 1887 received in due time. All the new sub- 
scribers tothe club I sent you are well pleased 
with the book, also with the premium, “ Sympa- 
thy,” which they think beautiful. My Butter- 
Knife is quite pretty. Please accept many thanks 
for same. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AS A BRAIN TONIC, 
Dr. E. W. RoBertson, Cleveland, O., says: 
“From my experience can cordially recom- 
mend it as a brain and nerve tonic, especially in 
nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia, etc., etc. 


An Old Subscriber and Club Raiser Says; 


FRIEND STRIKER:—The waiter has just ap 
rived, and to to tell you how surprised I wa 
would be vain. I was not looking for anything 
half so nice, It is indeed a gem. Receive m 
thanks. I will try another time and do better fy 
you by getting a largerclub, With many thanls 
and kind wishes for your success, I am, 

Your old friend, 
Mrs. M. J. C. M. 


BARRY’s TRICOPHEROUS is patronized by th 
principal families of Asia, Africa, Europe ani 
America. This excellent article is admitted toh 
the standard preparations for all purposes cor 
nected with the hair. It prevents its falling of 
eradicates scurf, dandruff, etc., and keeps itia 
the most beautiful condition. Its habitual wm 
renders the use of oil, pomatum, or any othe 
preparation quite superfluous. It is richly pe 
fumed with the most delicious floral fragrane, 
and is warranted to cause new hair io growa@ 


bald places. 


Another Compliment, 
Kar TAH, GA., Feb. 21st, 188% 


GopEy’s LApy’s Book :—I have just receive 
my March number of Gopey’s, and hasten 
send for my pattern. I am delighted withm 
patterns ; have no trouble in fitting with them! 
think Gopey’s far superior to any of the oft 
lady’s magazines. I have been a subscriberit 
three years and don’t feel that I can ever do wit 
out it. Respectfully, DELLA G 


The Shipman Common Sense Binder thats 
advertised on page 410 in this issue, is an aftide 
of such great value for preserving magazines 
papers from being lost or mutilated, and keepiig 
them always in compact shape, that we woull 
advise any one who cares to preserve their period 
icals in a neat form to buy one. They are malt 
in 26 sizes, and are very reasonable in price. _ 


A New Subscriber Writes ; 


Grant City, Mo., Jan. 27th, 188} 





THE | 








Gopey’s LApy’s Book—Si1r :—I received j@ 
magazine, also pattern. Every one that se@ 
thinks it splendid. I think I can get youm 
subscribers towards spring, when times will 
better. The more I see of the book the molt 
like it. I think the patterns are perfect. 

Yours respectfully, | Mrs. L. H= 
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Book Table. 


Tue ROMANCE oF A Poor YouNG MAN. By 
Octave Feuillet, translated from the French. 
By J. Henry Hager. William S. Gottsberger, 11 
Murray Street, New York. One vol., cloth, pp. 
319. For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
This is a smooth and enjoyable translation of 

Feuillet’s famous story which has probably gained 
and kept a higher place in fiction than any story 
ever written of the same character. It is a pure, 
sweet love tale, a trifle lacadaisical for older 
minds in places, but with a thread of true human- 
ity running through it which appeals to humanity 
everywhere. It is gotten up in good style, uni- 
form with a set of books issued by this house, upon 
good paper and large type. 


Uncte MAx. 
adelphia : 
vol., cloth, pp. 381. 


By Rose Nouchette Carey. Phil- 
J. B. Lippincott Company. One 
Price 50 cents. 


This is a pure love story, well told, which fixes 


the readers attention from commencement to end. . 


“Uncle Max,” the true hero sinks his own trouble 
in doing good and comforting others. The char- 
acters are all well described, how the one dis- 
turbing element in the book was made to suffer for 
her evil doing is well worked up. Through many 
troubles all are at last made happy. The book of 
a neat size is printed uniform with a set that the 
publishers are now issuing in a quaint binding of 
red cloth with marbled sides. 


ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. By William A. Ham- 
mond. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
One vol., cloth, pp. 412. Price $1.50. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Dr. Hammond’s books are always attractive 
and well written. The heroine is left by the death 
of her only parent, her father, possessor of wealth 
while yet young; there is a business requiring 
energy and skill to see after, and which she in- 
herits under peculiar circumstances. She how- 
ever proves herself equal to the task imposed upon 
her and becomes a true business woman, and 
heroine when needs calls forth her heroism. There 
isa deep plot through the story well worked up, 
and finishing with a happy ending. It is a book 
that well repays perusal, and that once read will 
hot be laid aside and forgotten. 


THE MATRIMONIAL AGENT OF PoTsDAM. A 
Humor-Social Romance. From the German of 
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A Von Winterfield. By El Rapha. Thomas 
R. Knox & Co., 813 Broadway, New York, N. 
Y. One vol., cloth, pp. 479. For sale by Por- 
ter & Coates, Phila., Pa. 


A satirical work with some merit in it, showing 
life in many humorous forms, and showing the 
work done by the agent. Some of the characters 
are especially amusing and true to nature. 


From Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk St, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila., Pa. 
Easter Hymns and Songs, uniform series, con- 
taining: 

GLADNESS OF EAsTER. Selected from the poets. 
Handsomely illustrated. 


ArisE, My Sout, Arise. An Easter Hymn by 
Sarah Flower Adams, author of “Nearer My 
God, to Thee” Handsomely illustrated. 


SEE THE LAND HER EASTER KEEPING. By 
Charles Kingsley. Handsomely illustrated. 


MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD. 
Jerome. 


By Irene E. 
Handsomely illustrated. 


These Easter Hymns are gotten up in most 
attractive form, they are printed in handsome 
type upon beautiful satin faced paper, with exquis- 
ite original illustrations. The covers are of 
parchment with gold decorations, fastened with 
colored ribbon bows. No more beautiful tribute 
of Easter affection could be devised than the gift 
of one, or the complete series of these lovely 
messengers. 


From Lee & Shepard, to Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila., Pa. 
Easter Hymns, containing: 


Rock oF Aces. By Augustus Montague Top 
lady, with designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 


My FAITH Looks uP To THEE. By Ray Palmer, 
with designs by Lisbeth B. Comins. 


ABIDE WITH ME. By Henry Francis Lyte, with 
. designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 


NEARER My Gop, To THEE. By Sarah Flower 
Adams, with designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 


The above hymns are gotten up in beautiful 
Style, but of very much smaller size than the first 
mentioned ones. The illustrations are beautiful, 
they are well designed to furnish an attractive 
Easter rememberance at a merely nominal price. 





ARCHITECTURAL. 
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RUE economy in building, is to procure a set of drawings and specifications. aa 





§ Without them mistakes very often occur, and to rectify a single mistake often costs more thaa 
the services of an architect. isa 
By our specifications, the builder is bound to put in good material and workmanship, conse 
quently avoiding trouble and loss to the owner. i 
We present in this issue a design for a double house, which we think will meet the ideas of mal 
of our patrons. 
We estimate the above, as shown, at about $3,000 or $1,500 for a single house. r 
The design will look equally as well without any alteration in the plan if built single. ee 
The main stairs run to 2nd fioor only; the private stairs run from Ist floor to attic, the latter com 
tains two rooms. Z 
A bath-room may be had by forming a room in 2nd story hall, immediately over the main | 
entrance. a 
Any communications addressed to the architect, S. Milligan, 2219 Chestnut St., will receive 
prompt attention. ; 
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DESIGN FOR SPLASHER IN E:NGHING. 
(FOR DESCRIPTION SEE WORK DEPARTMENT .) 
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FOR SPLASHER IN ENGHING. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE WORK DEPARTMENT.) 
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For description see Fashion Department 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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Wor description see Fashion Department 
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Fig. 20. 


Fig. 19. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 

















For description see Fashion Department. 

















For description see Fashion Department. 
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Published in sheet form, 35 cts., by W. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut €&t ect. Phila. 





INDIANA WALTZ. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOUK AND MAGAZINE. CX 
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